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Teachers  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  new  meth¬ 
ods  to  introduce,  in  order  to  relieve  the  daily  routine  of  the 
■class-room. 

To  a  teacher  of  botany  and  biolopfy,  the  usual  method  of  plant 
analysis  [diagnosing  a  specimen  and  searching  for  its  name  in 
some  recognized  manual  with  side  glances  at  its  properties],  while 
productive  of  good  results,  seems  to  be  deficient  in  two  or  three 
particulai-s.  It  is  difficult  without  a  wide  digression  to  present  the 
recent  and  important  generalizations  of  the  science  as  elalionited 
by  Darwin,  Wallace  and  their  contemporaries.  It  is  hard  to  make 
the  classes  understand  the  meaning  of  variation,  and  to  jireseiit  to 
them  in  an  intelligible  way  the  production  of  varieties  in  a  state 
of  nature.  The  variation  in  the  number  of  floral  parts,  in  the  size 
and  ])ubescence  of  leaves,  in  the  shaj)e  and  size  of  fruits,  indicates 
that  abeiT-ancy  of  form  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
nature ;  yet  it  is  a  puzzling  problem  how  to  picture  to  students 
without  appeal  to  other  facts,  how  these  divergencies  became  so 
definitely  demarcated  as  to  be  recognizable  iis  distinct  forms.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  this  embarrassment  can  be  removed  by  lalioi-a- 
tory  exercises  in  geographical  biology.  The  thought  con¬ 
stantly  held  in  mind,  as  the  i)lan  matured,  wiis  that  scientific  in¬ 
struction  aims  at  forming  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self  reliance  ; 
for  coddling  produces  an  intellectual  subordinancy,  which  Ls 
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ruinous  to  originality  in  thought.  I'he  student  witliout  question 
loses  much  which  the  teacher  might  have  imparted,  hut  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  young  observer  on  his  own  resources,  he  becomes  mentally 
alert  and  strong,  ready  “  to  tackle  ”  the  hardest  and  most  ol)scure 
problems ;  a  training  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias  of  fact  obtained  without  effort.  The  student  is  introduced 
to  the  threshold  of  the  vfist  unknown  and  is  carefully  guided  along 
the  paths  of  learning,  until  he  is  able  to  originate.  What  is  the 
unfailing  test  of  good  teaching?  It  is  recognized  by  its  fruits.  It 
produces  students  self-reliant,  quick,  ready,  without  subserviency 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  heritjige  of  the  race. 

The  claim  made  here  is  that  geographical  biology  is  a  broadening 
subject,  and  when  properly  presented,  attains  the  results  here-in- 
before  lauded.  The  geograj)her  familiarizes  himself  wdth  the 
inhabitants,  products  and  {)hysical  features  of  countries  other  than 
his  own  ;  he  learns  the  height  of  mountains,  the  depth  of  oceans, 
the  length  of  river’s,  the  size  of  lakes,  the  extent  of  plains,  the 
position  and  formation  of  islands.  The  direction  of  the  currents 
and  winds,  the  flow  of  the  tides,  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall, 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  combined  with  the  present  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants,  suggest  many  questions  of  profound  interest. 
Geographical  Biology  takes  cognizance  of  such  inquiries,  as  have 
beerr  mentioned.  It  embi’aces  more  than  geography  proper.  It 
considers  animals  and  plants  in  relation  to  their  physical  surround¬ 
ings  ;  how  living  forms  have  been  chatrged  by  their  environment 
and  how  they  have  been  dispersed  into  various  countries  and 
climes.  The  method  to  Ire  followed  in  the  teaching  of  this  exten¬ 
sive  subject  must  be  simple  and  easily  understood,  for  confusion 
will  follow  the  use  of  a  complex  and  intricate  system.  Geograph¬ 
ical  biology  is  suited  eminently  for  advanced  work,  with  post 
graduate  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Irr  many  of 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  antiquated  methods  of  teaching 
are  still  in  vogue.  It  seems,  that  our  colleges  have  not  kept  pace 
with  radical  changes  for  the  better’,  irr  the  primary  and  secorrdary 
schools.  It  is  attempted  here  to  irrtroduce  at  least  a  few  changes^ 
in  the  presentatiorr  of  biology  to  college  classes,  arrd  to  advarreed 
post  graduates  studyirrg  for  the  higher  degrees. 

The  prelinrinarv  irrstruction  in  the  rrrorphology  of  plarrts  and 
animals  gives  the  class  the  power  of  ready  analysis.  Specinrerrs 
are  handed  to  the  sl.uderrts  urrtil  they  are  able  to  write  a  cotrrplete 
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description  of  the  animal  or  the  plant  in  all  its  parts.  These 
laboratory  exercises  are  illustrated  by  charts,  models,  dried  and 
alcoholic  specimens.  Very  instructive  morphological  woik  can  l)e 
done  by  studying  the  adaptations  of  flowei-s  to  the  visits  of  insects 
and  conveisely.  The  teacher  assigns  to  each  meml)er  of  the  class 
a  group  of  plants  to  watch  in  the  field,  with  instructions  to  capture 
and  preserve  the  insects  which  are  found  visiting  the  flowers  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  that  group,  [)reserving  the  flowers  also  for 
future  study  in  the  lalwratory.  The  student  by  means  of  the 
camera  lucida,  or  with  other  devices  that  are  suggested,  makes  care¬ 
ful  measurements  of  the  insect’s  body,  of  its  proboscis,  of  its  legs 
and  head,  and  afterwards  similar  careful  measurements  of  the 
flower  visited.  A  comparison  of  these  measurements  is  valuable 
as  showing  how  insects  have  been  modified  in  their  visits,  and 
conversely  how  the  irritation  of  the  lx)dy  of  the  insect  has  set  up 
changes  in  the  flower  itself.  A  broad  path  leads  here  into  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  little  explored  region  of  biology. 

The  student  is  now  ready  after  such  preliminary  training  to  be¬ 
gin  analytical  work.  The  method  of  using  the  analytical  key  is 
fiist  pointed  out,  and  when  tlie  student  l)ecomes  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  manual,  the  new  method  of  instruction  herein 
advocated  is  introduced.  If  teaching  l)otany,  the  instructor  gives 
out  two  or  three  plants  of  the  same  genus,  and,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  two  or  three  genera  of  the  same  family,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  chiss  make  analysis  of  the  plants  without  assistance 
of  the  manuals.  They  are  then  re(|uested  to  tabulate  the 
results’  obtiiined,  collecting  the  characteristics  of  the  species  in¬ 
to  short  sentences.  The  features  common  to  these  species  are 
written  down  and  combined  into  a  short  description,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  genera  are  united  into  ordeis  by  choosing  the  most 
salient  features  of  taxonomic  importance.  This  synthetic  method 
has  several  advantages  over  the  one  ordinaiily  pui’sued.  The 
characters  of  the  order,  genus  or  species  are  indelibly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  scholars,  and  they  l)ecome  familiar  with  the  differ¬ 
ences,  as  well  as  the  similarities  of  the  plants  in  hand.  They  are 
showed  briefly  how  a  manual  is  constructed.  The  instructor  stands 
at  the  black-lKiard,  and  with  the  criticism  of  the  entire  class  writes 
down  the  generic  (assemblage  of  s[)ecies)  and  ordinal  (lussemblage 
of  generic)  charactei's,  grouping  the  ordei's  into  ehisses,  and  the 
classes  into  divisions,  until  the  broadest  genenilization  possible  is 
reached. 
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Sheets  of  paper  uniform  in  size,  with  the  paper  on  which  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  plants  is  written  (Hi  inches  x  16^  indies),  and 
with  outline  maps  of  the  region  included  in  the  manual  imprinted 
upon  them  are  given  out  with  the  injunction,  that  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  manuals  as  the  geograjihical  range  of  the  species 
or  genus  lie  iiainted  with  water  coloi-s  on  the  face  of  the  map.  The 
distrihution  of  species,  as  shown  on  the  map,  indicates  the  geo¬ 
graphical  range  of  the  genus.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us 
take  a  concrete  example: 

North  America  has  two  chestnuts,  the  common  one  Cas<tanea 
Americana  L.  and  the  chinquapin  Cantanea  pumila  Michx.  The 
students  analyze  the  common  chestnut  and  find,  that  the  leaves 
are  oblong  lanceolate,  pointed  with  coarse  saw  toothed  edges,  green 
on  both  sides  when  mature,  with  nuts,  two  or  three  in  number  enclosed 
in  a  bur  or  involucre,  the  nuts  lieing  flattened  on  both  sides.  Examin¬ 
ing  the  chinquapin  they  find  that  the  leaves  are  oblong  acute,  whi¬ 
tened  downy  underneath  and  that  the  nut  is  rounded,  tajiering  and 
solitary.  They  learn  that  the  characteristics  common  to  the  chestnuts 
are :  male  floweis  in  catkins,  nuts  borne  in  prickly  involucres, 
cotyledons  thick,  remaining  underground,  leaves  strongly  straight 
veined.  The  class  discover,  that  these  last  mentioned  characters 
are  generic,  while  the  former  are  specitic.  Following  the  manual 
as  a  guide,  the  class  learn  that  Cantanea  Americana  ranges  from 
Southern  Maine,  Northern  Vermont,  Southern  Ontario  and  South¬ 
ern  Michigan,  south  through  the  northern  states  to  Delaware, 
Southern  Indiana  and  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  Northern 
Alabama,  extending  west  to  Middle  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
that  Caxtanea  pumila  is  found  from  Southern  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  valley  of  the  lower  Wabash  River,  Indiana,  south  and  south¬ 
east  to  Northern  Florida  and  the  valley  of  the  Neches  River,  Texas. 
With  these  data  in  hand,  the  map  is  drawn  in  different  colored 
crayons,  and  the  part  of  the  ma})  where  the  colois  blend  is  the 
centre  or  distribution  of  the  chestnuts. 


The  map  shows  at  a  glance  the  position  of  the  chestnuts  iu 
North  America,  and  that  the 


States  having  j  Maine,  New  Hampsliire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  island, 

Castanea  Americana  are  :  \  York,  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Ontario; 


States  having  CaManea  j  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Missouri.  Louisiana 
pumila  are :  )  and  Texas. 


States  having  Caatanea 
Americana  and  V.  Pumila  are  : 


Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South- 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  W.  Virginia. 


a 


Legend.  (1).  Limits  of  Castanea  Americana  L.  (2).  Limits  of  Castanea  pumila  Michx.  (3).  Common 
to  both. 
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The  map  sheet,  showinjjf  the  distribution  of  the  j^enus  or  species 
(cut  IH  inches  x  lOi  indies),  toj^ether  with  tlie  paper  of  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  same  size  are  placed  in  a  genus  cover*  for  pieservation, 
with  the  ])lant  caiefully  mounted  on  white  card-board  (IGA  x  Hi), 
as  an  herbarium  s})ecimen  with  a  tag  or  label  in  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  for  the  iKttanical  name,  common  names,  locality  of 
collection,  soil,  altitude,  habit  (surrounding  species,  season  of  llower, 
fruit,  etc.)  and  other  noteworthy  facts.  'I'he  value  of  specimens 
prepared  in  this  way,  is  that  they  show  the  entire  history  of  the 
plants  at  a  glance. 

The  causes  which  determined  the  present  distribution  of  the 
plants  are  now  laid  liefore  the  class  for  study.  The  maps  before 
the  students  are  serviceable  in  helping  the  class  to  see  what  the 
causes  really  were. 

Some  interesting  experiments  can  l>e  made  at  this  stage  of  study. 
The  length  of  life  of  seeds  has  a  very  imjiortant  bearing  on  the 
jK)wer  of  dispersal  of  plants.  Plants  with  long  lived  seeds  are  as 
a  rule  more  widely  scattered,  other  conditions  and  structures  being 
favomble,  because  they  are  not  easily  dessicated.  The  students 
are  requested  to  take  seeds  from  recently  opened  capsules  of  the 
plants  under  olwervation,  and  tie  them  up  in  l)ags  made  of  cotton 
cloth  large  enough  to  hold  500  seeds.  The  bags  are  carefully 
labelled  with  tags  on  which  are  written  the  date,  number  of  seeds, 
and  other  facts  essential  to  experiment.  Twent^'-five  seeds  are 
removed  from  each  bag  after  the  end  of  a  week  germinated,  and 
the  germinating  power  and  energy  determined.  These  comparative 
germination  experiments  are  carried  on  weekly  for  six  months,  or 
longer,  if  possible.  At  the  close  of  the  period  of  experimentation, 
the  results  are  tabulated,  and  the  class  see  that  some  seeds  lose 
their  vitality  after  a  short  period  of  time,  and  otheis  not  for  much 
longer  periods.  The  facts  collected  in  this  way  can  lie  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  students  many  important  phenomena  connected  with 
plant  distribution.  Other  methods  than  these  must  be  put  into 
operation  in  the  study  of  animals. 

Relief  maps  in  clay,  picture  the  distribution  of  living  forms 
much  more  forcibly,  and  indicate  the  physical  barrieis  which  in- 


•Tho  genus  cover  is  made  of  a  piece  of  manilla  paper  inches  x  2;iJ  inches 
folded  in  two  making  backs  lU  x  10^  inches. 
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fliieneed  the  jreo^iajtliical  raiig-e  of  tlie  plants  or  animals.  I'he 
areas,  as  in  the  case  of  the  outline  charts,  are  ])ainted  on  the 
hardened  surfa(;e  of  the  clay.  The  l)est  of  these  relief  maps  are 
selected  and  placed  in  the  school  or  college  museum  along  with 
alcoholic  specimens,  photographs  and  useful  products  obtained 
from  the  plants  or  animals. 

Relief  maj»s  of  pajuer  mache,  although  somewhat  inferior  to 
clay  models,  can  he  used  with  equally  good  results.  When  pasted 
on  pine  boards  or  stiff  card-board,  they  are  quite  serviceable.  For 
quick  demonstration,  sand  models  can  be  made. 

Relief  maps  are  constructed  scientifically  by  the  help  of  contour 
lines.  Contour  lines  are  carefully  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  stiff  card- 
Ixiard  and  these  lines  are  followed  by  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  until 
the  paper  is  cut  into  pieces,  corresponding  to  the  elevations  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  contour  lines.  For  each  elevation,  a  sheet  is  prepared 
with  the  thickness  selected  to  suit  the  scale  adopted  for  the  map. 
These  pieces  of  stiff  card-board  are  now  firmly  glued  together  and 
wetted.  A  readily  fusible  metal  is  now  poured  over  the  relieved 
surface  and  a  negative  cast  is  molded  from  which  a  positive  is 
jiroduced  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  relief  map  thus  constructed 
earefully  as  to  scale  is  [)ainted  with  the  desired  tints.  In  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  and  well  informed  teacher,  these  maps  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  illustrating  the  principles  determining  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  plants  and  animals.  For  that  distribution  of  species 
and  grouj)S  of  living  things  over  the  earth’s  surface  and  their  ag¬ 
gregation  in  definite  assemblages,  in  certain  areas,  is  the  direct 
result  and  outcome  of  biological  and  physical  causes.  The  biolog¬ 
ical  causes  are  firstly,  the  constant  tendency  of  all  organisms  to 
increase  in  numbers  and  to  occupy  a  wider  area,  and  their  various 
powers  of  dispei-sion  and  migration  through  which  when  unchecked 
they  are  enabled  to  spread  over  the  globe ;  and  secondly,  those 
laws  of  evolution,  which  determine  the  manner  in  which  groups  of 
animals  arise  Jind  dwindle  away  and  become  extinct,  often  breaking 
up  into  separate  portions,  which  for  a  long  time  survive  in  very 
remote  regions.  The  physical  causes  are  firstly,  the  geographical 
ohanges  which  sometimes  isolate  whole  faunas  and  floras,  at 
another  time  lead  to  their  dispersal  and  intermixture  with  adjacent 
faunas  and  floras,  and  secondly,  climate,  which  also  causes  the 
^lispemal  and  extinction  of  plant  and  animal  forms. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  ITS  LARGER  REC¬ 
OGNITION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


CHAKLK8  K.  LOWKEY,  Pli.  D.,  LIBKAKIAN,  UNIVERSITY  OK  COLORADO. 


Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  in  the  latest  report  on  the  Public 
Libraries  of  America,  mentions  onr  schools,  our  newspaper 
and  our  libraries  as  the  essential  educational  factors  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  development  and  growth  of  the  public  library  hiis  lieen 
so  rapid,  that  even  our  more  cultured  chusses  are  scarcely  aware  of 
the  enlarged  details  of  admini.stration,  of  its  increjused  facilities  and 
of  the  educational  imporbince  of  the  work  onr  libraries  have  as¬ 
sumed  ;  nothing  less  in  truth  than  the  dignity  of  representing  the 
essential  factor  for  the  fosttning  of  our  more  mature  intellectual 
life  and  education. 

A  library  of  ideal  imisterpieces,  represmiting  the  mature  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  of  the  broadest  culture,  the  standards  most  authorita¬ 
tive  in  science,  the  guides  to  critical  taste  in  art, — a  library  so 
unicpie  in  character  iis  to  possess  in  l)eautiful  proportion  and  in 
logical  order  the  consecutive  memliei’s  in  the  l)ody  of  the  world’s 
best  thought,  is  jis  yet  scarcely  directive,  if  conceived,  in  the 
growth  of  our  general  public  libraries. 

The  university  library  of  the  present  luis  in  purpost*  this  higher 
standard.  Its  presence  as  a  whole  is  essential  for  the  largest  re¬ 
sults  in  independent  research.  In  harmony  with  the  best  models, 
it  guides,  supports  and  prunes  the  laboi-s  of  the  student  and  gives 
value  to  his  productions.  The  univereity  library  is  not  simply 
storage  and  storehouse  of  thought,  but  more  distinctly  the  study 
and  the  work-shop  of  Ixith  professors  and  students,  the  alwolutely 
essential  instrument  in  all  true  university  instruction. 

The  univemity  library  is  especially  reference  in  character,  not 
circulating.  The  motive  in  selection  is  not  for  books  that  set  no 
tasks,  that  by  very  crudity  flatter  the  amateur  attainments  of  the 
uncritical,  and  that  by  vulgar  familiarity  enterhiin  and  please ;  but 
for  books  that  shall  lend  inspiration  to  the  longing  for  an  ideal 
grasp  of  truth.  Professors  in  love  with  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  seeking  the  best  expression  of  it  both  for  themselves  and 
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students,  render  our  modern  university  collection  a  purposeful  in¬ 
strument,  without  unnecessary  lundier,  for  acquiring  accurate  in¬ 
formation,  an  elegant  diction,  a  critical  taste,  and  all  the  scholarly 
habits  of  culture. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  the  notion  of  a  univei-sity  library  distinc¬ 
tively  directive,  educational,  corrective,  critical  and  ideal  for  the 
entire  university  community,  is  of  recent  growtli  in  this  country 
even  with  literary  circles.  Very  true,  there  luis  never  been  a 
question  of  the  propriety  of  a  library  of  the  best  books  as  an  im- 
portiint  adjunct  to  the  work  of  higher  education.  As  an  opportunity 
to  professom  for  the  rehned  employment  of  their  scholarly  leisure, 
as  a  source  of  intellectual  divemion  of  the  most  commendable  order 
for  students,  the  university  library  has  always  been  regarded  at 
least  as  an  elegant  concomitant  of  higher  instruction. 

How  universal  this  limited  conception  of  the  ])urpose  of  the 
univeisity  library  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mention. 
Scarcely  twenty-live  years  ago,  (piite  generally  our  colleges  and 
universities  chose  for  liluarian  a  professor  already  connected  with 
the  regular  work  of  class  instruction.  The  office  a  veritiible 
sinecure.  The  qualilication,  a  reputed  fondness  for  Ixmks.  The 
aj)pointment  an  act  of  courtesy.  Tlie  task  for  the  privilege,  open¬ 
ing  the  library  an  liour,  or  the  like,  daily  for  professois  and  students 
to  select  and  loan  lH)oks  of  special  interest. 

Quite  5US  recent  sis  the  development  of  distinctly  univeisity  in¬ 
struction,  is  that  of  the  univei’sity  library  as  the  fimt  condition  of 
university  life  and  activity,  as  an  appliance  quite  as  necessary  as 
professors  for  the  work  of  higher  education. 

Higher  education  of  the  earlier  day  was  distinctly  instruc¬ 
tion  for  a  limited  class,  an  elegant  polish  for  young  men 
destined  for  the  so-called  learned  professions.  But  our  theory  of 
free  education  as  a  condition  of  good  citizenship,  as  the  safeguard 
of  our  univei’sal  suffrage,  has  led  us  to  a  broader  conception  of 
higher  education. 

Higher  education  is  now  regarded  as  man's  privilege,  if  he  elect 
to  seek  it,  as  a  memlx.‘r  of  society.  Higher  education  is  considered 
a  most  desirable  adjunct  to  any  honorable  vocation  of  our  commun¬ 
ity  life.  Higher  education  by  the  state  is  offered  that  the  citizen 
have  intelligent  grasp  of  his  service  to  his  neighl)or,  that  he  be  at 
home  with  himself,  that  he  be  content  to  count  success  by  the 
consciousness  of  personal  nobility,  character  and  helpfulness. 
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Our  univ'ersity  student  of  the  present  with  his  more  j^eneral 
pre[)aration  and  increiised  age,  approaches  the  period  of  self-judg¬ 
ment.  That  j)rofessors  covet  the  respect  and  contitlcnce  of  their 
students  is  still  true.  To  do  so,  they  can  no  longer  merely  as.sert 
the  results  of  mature  scholarship,  they  must  also  guide  to  the  j)er- 
sonal  verification  of  truth,  they  must  awaken  in  the  individual 
student  the  exercise  of  the  universal  standard  of  all  authority  in 
scholarship.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  instructors  of 
large  attainments  court  this  opportunity  to  introduce  students  to 
the  sources  of  their  own  inspiration,  to  their  own  methods  of  re¬ 
search,  and  as  a  basis  for  friendly  criticism  and  instruction  to  invite 
a  large  rivaliy^  of  opinion  and  judgment. 

It  is  this  new  phase  of  instruction, — or  rather,  it  is  this  addition 
of  univereity  work  to  our  previous  instruction  as  superntructure, 
that  has  transformed  the  oflice  and  purpose  of  the  library.  The 
richness  of  the  collection  of  books,  the  proper  storing  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  library,  have  become  par  excellence  an  advertisement, 
symbol  and  test  of  the  extent  that  actual  university  work  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  any  institution  of  learning. 

The  technical  manual  of  reference,  the  syllabus  for  topical  study 
and  critical  literary  composition,  the  seminary  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  so  jirevalent  and  fruitful  in  all  univei-sity  work,  point  to  a 
critical  collection  of  books,  to  a  close  classification  of  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  contiguous  location  and  shelving  of 
the  liteT-''*ure  of  related  topics  of  investigation.  They  imply  that 
the  spt  1  student  be  able  to  test  new,  original  and  aj)parently 
valid  suggestion  by  easy  access  for  j)ractical  verification  and  illus¬ 
tration  to  eveiy  other  department  of  human  research.  They  also 
as  certainly  imj)ly  librarians  in  charge  to  facilitate  this  collateral 
research  of  catholic  attainments,  fairly  familiar  with  the  phraseol¬ 
ogy  and  general  tendency  and  detail  of  every  line  of  thought. 

The  seminary  rooms  of  the  library  are  the  technical  and  ideal 
place  for  private  study  with  true  univemity  professor  and  student. 
The  time  has  passed  in  the  l)est  library  administration  to  regard 
the  collection  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  special  libraries,  severely 
independent  of  each  other.  At  Ixjst  it  is  a  serious  restriction  in 
acquiring  the  habits  of  accurate  scholarshij)  to  use  even  technical 
liteiature,  where  the  sidelights  of  collateral  suggestion  cannot  at 
once  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  For  the  mutual  accommo¬ 
dation  of  all  scholarly  specialization,  each  department  recjuires  its 
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literature  shelved  with  easy  access  to  the  whole  collection.  In  the 
special  rooms  and  adjacent  stacks  of  the  modern  library  building, 
we  see  library  arcbitecture  adjusting  itself  to  tins  important  nec¬ 
essity  of  authoritative  research. 

University  administration  no  longer  needs  to  stand  in  loco  par- 
t'litiH  witb  the  ])araphernalia  of  that  lelation  as  univei-sity  equipment. 
Save  for  income  from  capital  already  buried  in  them,  dormitories 
and  dining  halls  have  disappeared  even  from  the  grounds  of  our 
private  universities.  The  university  student  is  practically  or  ac¬ 
tually  at  the  age  of  general  citizenship.  He  prefers  and  has  a 
right  to  conduct  his  peisonal  affairs  under  the  ordinary  restrictions 
and  conditions  of  private  life.  In  free  primary  and  secondary 
education  by  the  state,  there  is  no  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
physical  necessities  of  youth;  much  less  the  excuse  for  such  pro¬ 
vision  in  higher  education. 

In  a  public  system  of  instruction,  suitable  buildings  for  facilitating 
the  actual  work,  in  pro})erly  equipped  classrooms,  laboratories  and 
libraries,  constitute  the  essential  material  equipment  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  (juidance,  peisonal  experimentation  and  the  privilege 
through  books  and  current  periodical  literature  of  an  introduction 
at  home  to  the  world  of  thought  and  thinkeis,  past  and  present, 
are  the  pregnant  demands  of  our  higher  education.  And  their 
fultillment  and  adequate  support  are  a  legitimate  field  for  the 
largest  public  liberality. 

The  more  specific  and  peisonal  influence  of  a  liberally  and  crit¬ 
ically  supplied  library  cannot  be  over  estimated.  With  it  professore 
can  kee])  their  work  in  contact  with  the  latest  suggestions  in 
science  and  thought,  they  can  know  the  best  educational  sUindards, 
they  thus  can  make  their  work  critical,  not  simply  guidance  for 
immature  students,  but  a  contribution  to  their  subject,  worthy  of 
j)ublication  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

With  a  jnoper  library,  a  professor  can  make  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  univei'sity  and  the  state  as  a  leader  in  his  department 
through  its  literature.  He  can  multiply  manifold  the  practical 
results  of  his  work,  by  the  assistance  of  students  in  minor  details. 
He  can  test  in  advance  the  helpfulness  of  his  contribution  to  spec¬ 
ialists  by  the  acumen  of  his  own  classroom.  But  above  all  the 
professor  has  thus  opportunity  to  introduce  students  of  mature 
theoretical  scholarship,  to  discriminating  criticism,  to  practical  and 
independent  action  in  the  application  of  knowledge,  to  the  quiet 
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but  authoritative  confidence  of  tlie  man  of  culture.  In  independent 
library  work  by  students  the  professor  finds  the  best  and  most  ac¬ 
curate  test  of  the  intellectual  results  of  his  instruction.  Reviews 
and  examinations  may  fail  him  as  a  reflection  of  mental  grasp,  but 
the  very  conditions  of  library  research  are  such  as  to  index  in  the 
extent  of  ability  to  use  with  discrimination  the  library,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  character  and  grasp  of  the  student. 

For  the  student,  the  univemity  library  serves  purposes  of  the 
highest  moment  in  his  preparation  for  citizenship.  Its  intelligent 
use  subjects  him  to  many  habits  of  true  manhood.  The  library 
reflects  the  world’s  best  thought  and  action,  and  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  contents  introduces  the  student  to  the  methods 
of  life  by  which  he  may  hope  for  success. 

Even  library  economy  serves  the  student.  His  first  experience 
is  a  bewilderment  at  many  books  and  many  subjects  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  But  as  he  recognizes  the  orderly  classification  of  all  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  arrangement  of  the  books,  as  he  learns  the  vicarious 
character  of  the  catalogues,  indices,  books  of  reference  prepare«l 
especially  to  assist  his  purposes,  his  confusion  vanishes  and  his 
confidence  returns.  He  has  had  a  lesson  in  exemplification  of  his 
de{)endence  on  the  unselfish  work  of  others,  that  he  might  partici¬ 
pate  in  their  attainments  and  make  use  of  their  experience  and 
knowledge.  And  in  a  larger  way  and  to  unknown  friends  the 
new  student  has  an  occasion  for  gratitude. 

The  very  imperfections  and  outline  chamcter  of  the  library  helps,, 
and  suggestions  compel  the  user  at  once  to  exercise  his  ability  in 
judicious  search  for  other  possible  entries  of  the  same  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  and  for  hints  in  collateml  topics.  The  library  becomes  tho 
basis  of  a  broad  education  in  the  discovery  of  related  truth  on  every 
subject,  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  experience  and  judgment, 
quite  as  helpful  in  its  very  uncertainty,  as  many  of  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  practical  life,  in  the  development  of  character.  In  fact 
the  resources  of  the  student  at  home  with  himself  and  his  associa¬ 
tions  in  a  good  library,  are  usually  fully  as  remarkable  as  those 
of  the  thrifty  successful  man  of  affairs. 

It  has  been  the  plesisure  of  every  univeisity  librarian  to  observe 
how  quickly  a  liberal  use  of  the  library  luis  given  the  student  the 
power  to  transform  the  drudgery  of  days  into  the  masterly  grasp  of 
a  moment  in  acquiring  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a 
book,  in  discriminating  the  matter  to  his  purpose  from  the  indift’er- 
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ent.  And  the  wliole  process  hut  a  development  of  intellectual 
alertness,  a  s})ecial  a[)plication  of  that  most  valuable  hahit  of  ahility 
to  grasp  op[)ort unities  in  all  the  relations  of  practical  life. 

Library  work  dispels  in  the  student  the  notion  that  books  must 
l>e  read  verbatim,  after  the  popular  misconce})tion,  in  order  to  fulfil 
their  purpose.  Books  never  intended  to  be  read  except  on. special 
occasion,  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  university  library.  The  uni- 
forml}-  successful  lawyer  always  has  access  to  rejiorts,  and  his 
success  is  not  that  he  has  read  all  rej)orts,  quite  the  contrary  that 
he  knows  where  to  find  and  how  to  use  a  few  that  suit  his  purpose. 
And  similarly  the  student  with  reference  books ;  with  large  repre¬ 
sentation  on  every  subject,  he  judges  all  lx)oks  by  an  examination 
of  the  character  of  the  treatment  of  test  principles  and  problems. 

The  professor  must  introduce  the  student  to  a  critical  standard 
by  a  comparative  study  of  the  literature  of  his  subject.  But  with 
free  access  to  the  shelves,  a  privilege  we  grant  all  students  of 
univei-sity  grade,  the  student  soon  learns  to  use  the  professor’s 
and  librarian’s  bibliographical  keys,  to  consult  lists  of  best  books, 
to  read  and  relish  l)ook  notices,  to  scan  catalogues  of  old  books,  to 
compare  editions  of  the  same  work,  to  handle  and  fix  the  i)ei'sonal- 
ity  of  the  volumes.  There  is  an  education  in  looking  at  Iwoks. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  a  look  at  the  shelves  of  a  library. 
Students  have  their  conception  of  special  lines  of  investigation 
broadened  when  they  are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  liter¬ 
ature.  A  univei-sity  library  of  symmetrical  development  is  a  most 
efficient  corrective  of  that  unjdeasant  magnifying  of  any  branch  of 
investigation,  often  characteristic  of  the  enthusiastic  young  .spec¬ 
ialist.  By  association  with  kindred  subjects,  equally  rich  in  its 
literature  with  his  own,  and  with  as  earnest  devotees,  the  use  of 
the  library  may  make  rivalry  strong,  but  it  will  be  tempered  by 
jiiutual  respect,  scholarly  courte.sy,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  in- 
terde[)endence  of  every  depaitment  of  thought. 

This  growth  in  catholicity  is  especially  pleasing  as  we  notice  in 
essays  and  debates,  the  dogmatic,  yes  or  no,  su])eiseded  by  the 
more  philosoi)hic,  yes  and  no,  and  then  finally  the  dismissing  of 
the  argumentative  attitude  altogether.  Difference  of  opinion  luis 
its  origin,  we  find,  in  i)artial  views  of  the  same  organic  truth,  views 
ignorantly  regarded  as  out  of  relation  and  incompatible.  With 
the  completion'of  intelligent  connection,  the  end  of  contest. 

This  result  is  largely  due  to  library  training.  Some  may  dep¬ 
recate  such  a  result  as  perversive  of  manly  vigor.  Many  people 
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woi’sliip  the  man  of  opinions,  and  espeeiidly  his  sturdy  defence  of 
them,  quite  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  eontentioji.  In  their 
love  for  spectiieular  activity,  tliey  forget  that  tlie  white  heat  of 
intellectual  mastery,  is  silent,  self-composed,  patient,  quietly  con¬ 
fident.  Possibly  the  most  eminent  practical  habit,  acquired  in  the 
library,  by  contact  with  representatives  of  all  brandies  of  thought, 
is  the  serenity  of  intellectual  self-command.  No  Initter  quality  of 
a  contented  life  can  be  found  than  the  cultured  man’s  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  |X)ssession  of  a  truth  that  needs  no  forced  justification. 
The  remedy  for  those  who  differ  with  the  man  of  wisdom  is  exper¬ 
ience.  The  iiermanency  of  society  rests  with  men  whose  elegant 
couitesy  and  good-will  for  humanity,  cannot  be  disturbed  by  mere 
unreasoned  opposition  and  difference  of  opinion.  These  loyal 
minds  somehow  count  not  success  and  failure  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  events,  count  not  their  possession  of  truth  as  any  special  jHii-son- 
al  merit,  merely  the  common  privilege  of  well  balanced  manhood 
enlightened  by  the  intellectual  interpretation  of  exjierience. 

The  functions  of  the  univeisity  librarian  have  increiused  in  the 
ratio  of  the  larger  uses  of  the  univeisity  library,  d’he  librarian 
has  a  first  privilege  with  new  students  and  a  serious  duty  in  ini¬ 
tiating  them  properly  to  univeisity  methods  of  study.  The  libra¬ 
rian  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  explaining  the  purpose 
and  restriction  of  a  univeisity  library.  He  teaches  its  use  Jis  a 
successful  adjunct  of  lecture  and  recitjition  wank.  He  shows  how 
it  facilitates  the  intelligent  imisteiy  of  the  regular  studies  of  the 
curriculum  and  establishes  scholarly  habits  of  thought  in  research. 
He  points  out  the  imporUnce  of  a  philosophic  discussion  of  every 
topic,  and  the  liroad  catholicity  of  thought  that  the  lilKual  use  of 
the  library  develops. 

More  technically  the  librarian  introduces  the  student  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  proper  manipulation  of  the  library  helps  prepared  to  as¬ 
sist  independent  investigation,  such  as  chissitication,  catalogues, 
indices,  Ixioks  of  reference  and  bibliography. 

The  librarian  is  the  assistant  of  every  department  of  instruction, 
a  guide  to  all  students  when  catdogues  and  books  of  reference  are 
exhausted.  He  Inis  in  addition  large  responsibility  in  the  judicious 
selection  of  books,  detiils  of  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  Ixioks 
for  univereal  and  intelligent  reference.  In  fact,  save  the  president 
of  the  univei'sity,  no  officer  has  larger  range  of  administrative 
duties  than  the  university  librarian. 
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I  low  tlie  ullivei’sity  libniry  lias  been  changed  from  a  vault  to  a 
busy  workshop  in  the  demand  for  a  library  of  books  for  use  and  easy 
access,  is  well  exemplified  at  Columbia  and  Cornell, — univei’sities 
that  have  by  devotion  to  library  interests,  stepped  in  a  decade  to 
the  fiist  rank  in  univei'sity  facilities.  The  library  sbiff  at  Colum¬ 
bia  numbei's  twenty-four,  the  salaries  reach  $14,000,  the  annual 
additions  of  books  15,000  volumes.  Cornell  has  nearly  as  large  a 
library  corps  and  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  $50,000  annually  for 
library  salaries  and  books,  twofifths  for  administration,  three- 
fifths  for  books. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Colorado  is  scarcely  a  decade 
from  its  fiist  book  and  h;is  been  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an 
undeveloped  State  for  support.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  on  a 
recent  visit  in  company  with  the  librarian  inspected  our  library. 
He  noted  the  high  character  of  our  little  collection,  its  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  perfection  of  the  cahilogues  of  reference  and  alx)ve 
all  the  absence  of  anything  superfluous  to  the  purpose  of  efficient 
instruction.  In  comment  he  remarked  : 

I  envy  you  this  privilege.  Harvard,  despite  her  large  collec¬ 
tion,  can  never  possess  this  opportunity  of  commencing  with  a  high 
library  ideal  for  usefulness.  Let  the  administration  be  never  so 
perfect,  Harvard  library  must  always  confuse  the  average  student 
with  its  collections  of  incongruous  donations  begotten  in  the  relic 
period  in  library  economy. 

In  the  inception  of  its  library,  the  Univei’sity  of  Colorado  was 
especially  fortunate  to  find  a  patron  of  moderate  means  but  of  large 
lilierality  in  Mr.  Charles  G.  Buckingham,  of  Boulder,  Coloradok 
In  the  hour  of  the  Univei’sity’s  greatest  need  for  intellectual 
equipment,  he  had  the  good  judgment  to  make  a  cash  donation  for 
bo<»ks,  subject  only  to  the  selection  of  the  faculty  of  instruction.. 

Though  but  few  sjiecial  chaii’s  were  represented,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  early  purclnises  were  the  very  choicest  volumes  of 
general  reference.  With  the  establishment  of  new  departments  of 
instruction,  with  the  large  increiuse  in  students  of  university  gmde 
and  with  a  goodly  number  of  graduate  students,  the  needs  of  the 
library  bavc  outstripped  the  resources  of  private  generosity  and  the 
demands  arc  urgent  for  Looks  and  for  facilities  of  administration. 
Yet  so  far  iis  developed,  Buckingham  Library  is  a  superior  collec¬ 
tion,  composed  only  of  the  very  best  books.  To  it  the  Univei’sity 
of  Colorado  in  a  great  measure  owes  the  scholarly  attivinments  of 
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her  early  graduates,  many  of  whom  have  already  earned  for  them¬ 
selves  an  enviable  reputation  in  science  and  literature. 

Another  happy  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  large  dona¬ 
tion  for  books,  was  the  appointment  as  librarian  of  Professor  J. 
Raymond  Brackett,  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Brackett  was  a  scholar  of  emi¬ 
nence  and  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  catalogue  department  in 
Columbia  library.  Then  as  now  Columbia  library  stood  for  all 
that  is  progressive  and  practical  in  library  appliances.  The  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  University  of  Colorado  made  good  use  of  his  connections. 
With  such  additions  as  the  advance  in  library  economy  luis  sug¬ 
gested,  the  methods  of  administration  then  introduced  are  intact 
at  present. 

The  books  of  the  general  library  have  now  reached  8,000  vol¬ 
umes.  The  library  is  classified  as  a  unit  by  the  decimal  system  of 
Mr.  Dewey.  The  cla.ssification  contemplates  the  uniform  growth 
of  general,  technical  and  professional  libraries,  and  their  housing 
under  one  roof  in  connection  with  seminary  rooms  and  alcoves  for 
special  study. 

Aside  from  large  files  of  complimentary  periodicals  and  ex¬ 
changes,  tlie  library  suliscribes  regularly  for  one  hundred  journals 
representing  the  latest  and  most  scholarly  research.  Completed 
volumes  are  bound  to  date,  technical  journals  not  otherwise  made 
accessible  are  carefully  indexed  in  the  card  catalogues,  and  all  are 
shelved  for  reference  as  books.  Poole’s,  Fletcher’s  and  otlier  in¬ 
dexes  of  general  literature  are  at  hand  to  aid  l  esearch. 

The  books  are  shelved  in  the  continuous  order  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  in  adjustable  library  cases  of  regulation  size.  All  books  are 
within  easy  reach  from  the  floor.  Relative  location  on  the  shelves, 
admitting  of  new  additions  in  any  subject  or  chiss  ad  Uhiturn  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutler’s  Alphabetical  Order  is  used  for 
adjusting  the  lK)oks  in  the  class.  The  chisses  are  marked  on  the 
books  and  also  with  transferable  labels  attached  to  the  shelves. 
Proper  book  supports  are  supplied.  Brief  keys  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  and  charts  of  the  library  are  posted  for  convenient  reference 
by  new  students  and  for  the  accomm()dation  of  visitora. 

The  books  are  catalogued  in  three  indexes,  representing  respec¬ 
tively  the  subjects  of  the  books  and  articles,  their  authors  and  the 
classification  and  shelving  by  topics.  35,000  catalogue  cards  with 
brief  bibliography  on  each  have  been  constructed,  and  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  student  reference  in  Library  Bureau  cases.  In  addition 
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a  set  of  charging  cards  represents  each  volume  by  subject  and  au¬ 
thor  in  the  numerical  order  of  library  reception.  The  circulation 
of  books  loaned  from  the  library  is  recorded  on  a  day  sheet  and  by 
double  entry  with  book  and  pei-son  on  cards.  The  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  indices  enables  any  one  familiar  with  their  purpose  to  know 
in  a  moment  the  whereabouts  of  every  volume,  the  circulation  of 
each  volume  and  the  loans  of  the  student. 

To  all  technical  and  professional  coui-ses  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  in  accord  with  the  true  university  spirit  has  added  large  col¬ 
lateral  work.  This  policy  requires  research  with  books.  And  its 
library  accommodations  are  planned  for  the  entire  realization  of 
this  privilege  with  all  departments  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  the  alcoves  of  each  department  are  large  tables  with  drawers 
and  appliances  for  reference  work  directly  adjacent  to  the  books. 
The  students  have  direct  access  to  all  shelves,  alcoves  and  cata¬ 
logues.  They  take  and  replace  all  books  for  use  in  the  library, 
and  make  their  own  jecord  of  removals  and  returns  at  the  desk  of 
the  librarian.  The  students  acquire  by  this  contact  facility  with 
library  ways,  the  inspiration  of  quiet  uninterrupted  reference  and 
familiarity  with  literary  surroundings  most  helpful  to  literary  re¬ 
search.  The  only  possible  annoyance  from  this  scholarly  privilege 
is  misplacements  by  the  inexperienced.  In  practice  incorrect  re¬ 
turns  are  few  and  in  any  case  easily  readjusted  in  a  few  minutes 
on  insj)ection  by  the  librarian. 

These  larger  privileges  to  students  very  properly  presuppose 
and  necessitate  instruction  in  the  practical  use  of  the  library  and 
its  appliances :  they  imply  an  explanation  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  university  library  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  growth. 

The  librarian  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Colorado  offei-s  all  new  stu¬ 
dents  of  every  department  coui'ses  of  lectures  to  indicate  the  value 
of  the  library  .as  a  means  to  enrich  and  facilitate  the  mental  grasp 
of  the  other  regular  work  of  the  curriculum.  He  gives  practical 
talks  in  the  details  of  the  purpose  and  use  of  catalogues,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  indices,  books  of  reference,  manuals,  classification  and 
shelving.  With  each  lecture  the  student  has  practical  drill  under 
peraonal  supervision  of  the  librarian  to  test  his  power  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Later,  individual  professors  set  students  topics  with  library 
reference  related  to  regular  classroom  work,  and  the  librarian  di¬ 
rects  until  his  assistance  is  no  longer  necessary  for  quick  and  ac¬ 
curate  results.  All  this  introductory  work  is  most  satisfactory. 
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The  recent  generous  appropriations  of  the  state  legislature  for 
books  and  the  pledge  in  the  near  future  to  supply  a  suitable  home 
for  their  use  are  large  encouragements  foi-  the  university  library. 
Ad  interim  the  University  of  Colorado  can  congratulate  itself  that 
the  quality  of  its  collection  of  books,  the  model  administration  of 
the  library,  the  hearty  cooperation  with  the  librarian  of  a  faculty 
determined  on  university  instruction,  largely  multiply  the  facilities 
of  the  Buckingham  library. 


THE  CRITIC  A  T  SEA.  * 

A  Review  of  “The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States.” 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OK  “  PRESTON  PAPERS,”  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

“  There  was  once,  we  read,  a  mighty  preparation  for  war  going  on  in 
Athens.  Everybody  was  busy  in  arrangement  of  some  kind  to  meet  the 
need  of  coming  battle.  Diogenes  had  nothing  in  particular  to  do,  but 
was  unwilling  to  appear  idle  when  all  else  were  so  busy.  He  set  to  work, 
therefore,  with  immense  clatter  and  energy  to  roll  his  tub  up  and  down 
the  streets.” 

McCarthy s  History  of  Our  Oivn  Times. 

I. 

My  Creed. 

In  reviewing  and  commenting  upon  a  recent  lx)ok  which  in  its 
serial  form  in  one  of  our  best  magazinesf  created  no  little  sensa¬ 
tion,  I  wish  to  be  understood  Jis  lielieving: 

1.  That  the  “average  .American  teacher”  is  not  a  weakling 
nor  a  criminal  and  is  progressive  : 

2.  That  “  as  a  rule  ”  the  work  of  school  officials  is  conscien¬ 
tiously  performed  and  their  reports,  in  the  main,  are  reliable  ;  (I 
have  lived  within  the  atmosphere  for  more  than  twenty  years,  thir¬ 
teen  of  which  were  passed  in  actual  school  work,  as  an  “average 
American  teacher,’’  and  speak  whereof  I  know.) 

3.  That  wholesale  condemnation  of  anything  does  not  always 
prove  sound  philosophic  judgment,  hut  may  .sometimes  indicate  the 
reverse  ; 

4.  That  schools  and  •*  system!*  ”  are  not  to  he  judged  by  their 
faults  and  failures  only  ;  but  that  some  recognition  is  due  to  what 
has  been  ac*complished  in  the  right  direction  ; 
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/).  riiat  isolated  cases  are  not  fairly  used  when  called  typical, 
nor  do  they  fairly  represent  a  majority  ; 

6.  That  even  isolated  ctises  of  seemingly  “tohil  depravity’’ 
should  1k‘  treated  with  even  handed  justice,  and  extenuating  cir* 
cumstJinces  mentioned  and  explanations  made  when  possible,  in  a 
case  like  the  one  in  hand,  when  caricature  and  truth  are  alike  go¬ 
ing  on  record  for  posterity,  and  abroad  to  foreigners ; 

7.  riiat  sarcasm  is  not  necessary  to  generous  and  honest  criti¬ 
cism  : 

8.  That  superficial  “  olwervation  ”  will  not  supply  the  place 
of  the  knowledge  which  is  gained  only  by  practical  work,  in  the 
school  room  ;  and  that  such  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  an  im¬ 
partial  judgment  as  to  a  teacher’s  com|)etency  or  the  quality  of 
her  work  ; 

9.  That  the  “observation”  of  the  work  of  “  more  than  twelve 
hundred  teachei’s  ”  within  a  hundred  and  ten  days,  by  a  layman, 
however  distinguished  as  a  student  of  j)sychology  or  pedagogy  or 
both,  must  from  its  very  nature  be  superficial,  Jis  it  would  only  give 
an  average  of  but  about  thirty-five  minutes  to  each  teacher’s  work 
and  not  only  does  the  work  itself  vary,  with  even  the  best  schools, 
but  so,  too,  it  is  possible,  does  tlie  perceptive  power  of  the  critic. 

Little  Side  Lights. 

I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the  facts  : — 

1.  That  the  leading  cities  whose  school  systems  have  been  so 
roundly  scored  are  largely  cosmopolitan,  and  their  gates  opened  to 
an  influx  of  vice,  ignorance  and  supei’stition  from  the  old  world  ? 
and  that  at  Iciust  in  some  of  the  districts  where  the  eminent  Dr. 
found  “  jmrcly  mechaincal  teaching  ”  the  puj>ils  rmi»t  be  reached 
by  means  and  methods  other  than  those  used  where  a  long  line  of 
scholarly  ancestry  Inis  given  a  different  heredity ; 

2.  That  “  frail  ami  tender  ”  is  not  always  true  of  all  children 
in  such  cities ; 

3.  That  what  may  look  like  “  machine  work  ”  is  often  the  only 
grade  of  hand-work  that  could  be  used  in  a  given  environment  un¬ 
der  given  circumstances ; 

4.  That  all  “  machine  work  ”  is  not  objectionable ;  the  pattern 
may  be  lieautiful,  the  forms  good  and  useful,  even  if  underesti¬ 
mated  by  those  who  have  not  learned  the  wonderful  simplicity  of 
its  seemingly  complicated  cogs,  cranks,  pistons,  belts  and  power  of 
the  machine. 
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In  presentinpf  these  “  Side  Lights”  on  a  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  so  many,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  fable  of  the  Ox  and 
the  Fly.  'I'lie  advei'se  criticisms  of  our  Public  School  System,  and 
of  teachers  in  general  and  ceitain  ones  in  particular,  have  l)een 
made  :  sarcasm,  suggestions  and  rhetoric  have  been  used  by  the 
square  yard  (I  nearly  said  “acre  ” — and  when  I  consider  the  news¬ 
paper  columns  that  have  been  open  to  both  sides  of  the  question 
I  am  tempted  to  say  “  miles;”)  and  yet  the  school  bells  ring,  classes 
recite,  and  teachers  and  school  officers  still  live,  albeit  under  j)ro- 
test ! 

Possibly  if  I  were  still  in  the  ranks  of  the  “a.  A.  t. ”  the  arti¬ 
cles  above  referred  to  would  not  have  stirred  my  indignation,  and 
the  Ixiok  would  have  been  passed  by  in  silence ;  but  loving  my 
chosen  work  as  a  teacher,  and  believing  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  400,000  teachers  in  our  land  the  charges  are  unfounded  and 
that  the  “  report  ”  (or  caricature)  will  operate  as  an  injustice  to 
an  overworked  and  underpaid  chiss  of  public  servants,  I  can  not 
sit  idly  by  and  passively  consent  to  the  wrong. 

I  am  not  here  to  condone  iniquity,  even  in  teacheis,  nor  to  jus¬ 
tify  abuse  when  found  to  be  perpetrated  by  those  whose  cause  I 
plead  cum  amove.  “  A  fair  field  and  no  favors.”  I  shall  not  aim 
to  make  a  ciise  where  there  is  none  and  where  no  explanation  of 
seeming  error  can  be  given,  nor  to  hide,  cover  or  conceal  anything 
needing  the  full  light  of  publicity ;  but  to  turn  public  attention  to 
some  commendable  points  which  seem  to  have  been  strangely  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  my  distinguished  predecessor  on  the  other  side  of 
this  paper-“  mill,”  and  which  perversion  is  doubtless  due  to  lack 
of  the  pmctical  experience  in  school- room  work  which  would  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  service  as  critic. 

I  cannot  do  Dr.  Rice  the  injustice  to  believe  that  he  willfully  al¬ 
lowed  the  heavy  hand  of  Prejudice  to  close  his  eyes,  even  though 
I  may  not  understand  why  it  should  have  l)een  done  at  all,  in  a 
work  of  so  great  importance  and  such  magnitude — but  shall  take 
the  same  legal  ground  in  my  judgment  of  his  motives  that  I  claim 
for  the  work  of  my  clients :  “  Innocent  until  proved  guilty,”  and 
shall  only  ask  him  to  produce  definite  facts  and  figures  to  substan¬ 
tiate  some  charges,  and  shall  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  his  most 
sweeping  assertions  were  based  upon  impre.ssions  and  rumoi-s  rather 
than  upon  realities. 

Although  the  subject  is  broad  and  deep,  and  we  are  ever  timid 
about  dipping  a  teaspoon  into  Niagara’s  roaring  waters,  lest  some 
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bystander  sliould  sneer  at  the  implied  thought  of  draining  the 
river  with  so  insignilicant  an  iinjdenient. — we  venture  to  bring 
the  teiuspoon  when  we  know  of  those  to  whom  a  few  drops  of 
water  will  make  the  difference  between  life  and  death.  If  the 
Ixtok  has  had  tlie  effect — as  quaintly  put  by  one  who  had  read  it 
recently — of  a  counter  irritant,  may  not  a  little  ointment  be  applied 
to  the  wound  to  assist  in  the  work  of  healing  ? 

Value  of  Educational  Reports.  • 

On  page  2,  I  find  “  Experience  had  taught  me  to  place  no  reliance 
whatever  on  reports  published  by  school  officials  regarding  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  schools,  such  reports  l)eing  frequently  no  more  than 
purely  political  documents,  as  a  rule,  entirely  misleading.” 

I  think  it  is  Holland  who  says  that  there’s  nothing  half  so  easy 
as  lying ;  that  to  see  a  thing  exactly  an  it  exists  and  then  to  por¬ 
tray  it  precisely  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  human  tasks. 

I  am  scarcely  an  optimist — the  distinguished  Dr.  disclaims  pessi¬ 
mistic  proclivities — but  I  have  a  shade  of  charity  in  my  disposition 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  above  quotation  is  not  an  un¬ 
truth  from  intent,  and  motive  yoverns ;  but  look  at  it  in  its  exag¬ 
gerated  outlines :  “No  reliance  whatever  ”  “  as  a  rule,  entirely  mis¬ 
leading  !” 

I  should  like  to  know  just  how  many  reports  had  been  examined; 
how  many  found  falsified  ;  in  what  respects ;  what  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  reports  which  are  turned  in  annually  by  our 
school  officials  those  “false”  reports  would  make,  even  for  one 
year;  and  in  what  year  they  were  examined  (as  it  might  have  been 
an  “  off  ”  year  among  our  educational  Georges)  ;  how  the  enormous 
falsity  w;is  discovered  ;  why  we  do  not  “  turn  the  rascals  out  ”  and 
get  some  “  machine  work  ”  done  on  the  books ;  were  the  reports 
state  documents,  or  those  of  counties  and  cities,  and  what  ones  f 

If  these  things  are  true  in  a  large  jiroportion  of  Uncle  Sam’s  ter¬ 
ritory,  more  time  would  l^etter  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  this  evil 
and  less  to  the  more  trivial  ones  of  the  tariff,  income  tax  and 
pensions,  which  now  occupy  the  time  and  talent  of  our  statesmen ! 
But  if  it  is  only  true  of  one  state  (or  six)  and  the  Dr.  happened 
to  unveil  that  one  (or  six)  and  made  mention  of  it  as  typical  of  all, 
he  hiis  worked  an  injustice  by  his  unwonted  zeal  in  following  the 
Psalmist,  who  said  in  his  haste  of  “  all  men  ”  what  Dr.  Rice  would 
have  us  believe  true  of  at  least  that  portion  of  men  who  keep  the 
hooks  for  our  schools. 
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No,  no,  Dr.,  there  are  lionest  ollicials  even  in  our  scliool  l>oards, 
and  they  are  in  the  majority.  Evil  minded  men  do  get  into  high 
places,  to  l)e  sure ;  but  the  perquisites  and  emoluments  of  the 
“  average  ”  school  board  are  not  so  numerous  nor  so  dazzling  as  to 
invite  the  service  of  professional  perjurei-s.  Let  us  modify  this 
statement  a  little  bit,  and  say  that  “  Not  always  can  we  judge  from 
the  report  alone,”  as  what  wiis  true  yesterday  or  hist  year  may  not 
be  true  today  and  that  possibly  laymen  (wlio  sometimes  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  l)oard)  may  sometimes  Ik;  in  error  as  to  true  [)roc- 
ess  and  true  piogress — .so  prone  is  humanity  to  1m;  in  error.  But 
the  judgment  of  one  man.,  himself  a  layman,  might  properly  be  que.s- 
tioned  as  weighing  more  than  all  these,  nydexs  he  hax  demon  strafed 
human  infallibility. 


DIFFICUL  TIES  OF  OUR  SMALLER  COLLEGLiS. 

K.  P.  POWRLL,  (U.INTON,  X.  V. 

ri^lIE  problem  Inifore  our  smaller  colleges  luus  grown  more  com- 
plex  ;  and  steadily  less  easy  of  solution.  A  few  have  lH;en 
able,  by  the  happy  eoincidenee  of  a  strong  executive  with  j)rovi- 
dential  friends  to  retsiin  places  of  intluenee  without  growing  into 
Universities  or  largely  increasing  their  undergraduate  rolls.  But 
by  far  the  larger  part  struggle  on  from  one  period  of  hope  and 
failure  to  another,  i-epeating  the  same  mistiikes,  partly  from 
inability  to  do  sinything  else. 

The  lack  of  funds  is  of  coui-se  the  tii-st  and  greatest  apparent 
difficulty.  Only  underneath  this  lack  in  all  cases  theie  are  causes 
that  do  not  become  easily  apparent.  I'here  are  good  and  sufficient 
rea.sons  why  our  poorer  colleges  in  this  munificent  age  remain  poor. 
The  income  of  many  of  established  reputation  ;  colleges  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  years  old ;  and  that  half  a  century  ago  held  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation,  does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollai-s  a  year ; 
while  some  of  excellent  standing  do  not  annually  have  in  hand  be¬ 
yond  twenty-five  thousand.  Our  larger  colleges  are  meanwhile 
using  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  tand  really  needing  far  more. 

With  this  vast  divergence  in  funds  the  larger  colleges  crowd 
forward  educational  facilities  and  advance  methods  so  raj)i<lly  that 
the  lesser  college  is  utterly  unable  to  keep  pacre  with  the  age.  It 
is  driven  to  a.ssume  a  [)osition  more  con.servative  than  it  otherwise 
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would,  and  defend  its  defects  as  protests  against  the  radical  educa¬ 
tional  methods  of  the  age.  As  a  single  instance  of  the  change  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  requirements  of  the  undergraduate  we  find  that 
where  a  census  of  the  classes  of  twenty-five  years  ago  assigned  not 
one  to  journalism,  at  present  about  one-sixth  of  all  graduates  will 
at  least  essay  the  work  of  this  new  profession.  The  readjustments 
and  enlargements  to  meet  such  social  changes  are  enormous.  Our 
curriculum  above  all  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  relative  advance 
of  scientific  knowledge  ;  and  the  demand  for  facilities  in  independ¬ 
ent  investigation.  Lalwratories  and  museums  must  be  had;  and 
they  are  costly.  Biology,  which  was  scarcely  heard  of  forty  yeai-s 
ago,  has,  since  the  work  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  not  only  compelled 
a  hearing,  but  to  adequately  equip  all  the  chaim  of  this  single  de¬ 
partment,  requires  more  teacheis  than  appear  in  the  whole  faculty 
of  a  small  college.  Psychology  is  no  longer  a  fluent  science,  to  be 
disposed  of  with  a  few  eloquent  metaphysical  passages ;  it  is  the 
science  of  the  whole  human  l»eing ;  it  demands  a  place  in  the 
laboratory. 

My  purpose  however  is  not  a  full  development  of  any  one  of 
these  hindrances  to  our  smaller  colleges,  but  a  general  survey  of 
the  whole.  Even  if  a  college  finds  itself  able  with  some  degree  of 
adequacy  to  meet  the  incretising  scholarly  demands,  it  is  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  lower  schools  are  so  unprepared  for  the  ad¬ 
vance,  that  students  must  be  taken  largely  on  the  same  Ijasis  as  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  revolution  that  has  begun  in  our 
common  and  preparatory  schools  must  go  much  farther.  I  can  see 
no  escape  from  relegating  a  larger  share  of  primary  work  to  home 
teaching.  But  however  we  may  turn  about,  we  are  still  in  this 
country,  as  Huxley  avers  of  English  schools,  unable  to  give  to 
primary  science  its  relative  importance.  Some  of  the  western 
states  have  been  more  successful  than  the  older  states  in  adjusting 
the  work  in  public  schools  so  that  there  is  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  with  colleges  and  universities.  The  system  is  a  progressive 
one  from  first  to  last ;  the  pupils  graduating,  Jis  the  word  implies, 
from  one  institution  into  another.  A  prime  need  just  now  is  a 
complete  undeistanding  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  schools 
of  the  state.  When  this  understanding  is  complete,  biological 
studies  and  otheis  looking  forward  to  electncal  engineering,  as  well* 
as  specialties  in  other  directions,  can  l)egin  with  or  rather  go  for¬ 
ward  from  the  first  collegiate  year.  To  some  extent  this  evil  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  larger  colleges  as  w  ell  as  the  smaller. 
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Nor  is  the  one  I  am  now  to  specify  wholly  confined  to  the  lesser 
institutions.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  owinp^  to  a  lack  of  early  cul¬ 
ture  in  science,  and  equally  a  lack  of  scientific  culture,  a  large  |)art 
of  a  student’s  time  is  wasted,  and  his  health  impaired,  because  he 
enters  college  with  no  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  study.  lint 
the  universities  are  hardly  advanced  in  this  respect  Ix^yond  our 
smallest  colleges.  If  nothing  better  can  be  done,  at  least  each  class 
should  be  met  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  hygiene,  and  bow  to  do 
mental  work  without  imparing  Iwdily  functions.  Students  from  the 
outset  should  be  enabled  to  comprehend  that  only  in  a  wholesome 
organism  can  a  mind  continue  to  do  wholesome  work.  Our  college 
boys  are  left  to  find  this  out  for  themselves  by  sad  experience.  A 
just  estimate  of  the  waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  our  students  and 
scholars  owing  to  hygienic  ignorance  cannot  be  put  into  words  and 
figures.  The  effort  to  compel  the  blood  to  do  severe  work  in  Iwth 
brain  and  stomach  at  the  same  time  is  a  blunder  of  civilization.  So 
long  as  the  attempt  is  made  the  uninformed  boy  will  resort  to 
stimulants  and  narcotics  in  order  to  compel  unwilling  nature.  'I'he 
use  of  these  can  no  longer  lx*  classed  Jis  moral  sin.s,  l)ut  as  jjhysio- 
logical  and  psychological  blundeis.  It  is  true  tliat  these  mattem 
concern  the  child  from  the  outset;  but  the  colleges  cannot  presume 
on  pre-venient  wisdom  in  physical  ethics. 

In  our  smaller  colleges  a  co-ordinate  mischief  exists  in  what  is 
termed  athletics.  This  is  an  extremely  loose  term ;  and  while  it 
may  refer  to  an  orderly  culture  of  the  body,  it  is  quite  as  likely  to 
refer  to  a  totally  disordered  use  of  the  same.  The  finest  specimens 
of  physical  manhood  are  not  likely  to  be  the  j)rize  takei-s  on  field 
day.  Where  college  athletics  is  not  under  the  rule  of  a  thoroughly 
educated  j)hysiologist  and  anatomist,  the  mischief  far  exceeds  the 
advantage.  There  is  however  something  to  be  allowed  for  the 
general  conviction  with  which  young  men  are  possessed,  that  to 
achieve  athletic  success  requires  training,  involving  care  in  diet 
and  general  temperance.  The  result  is  to  decrease  licentiousness, 
and  the  use  of  both  tobacco  and  stimulants.  This  is  true  in  insti¬ 
tutions  unable  to  provide  qualified  instructoi-s  in  physical  science. 
But  I  believe  that  beyond  all  question,  taking  into  the  account  all 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  the  advantages  arising  as  yet  from 
athletics  do  not  balance  the  mischief  of  excessive  struggling,  and 
the  expo.sure  connected  with  contests  in  inclement  weather.  If 
our  smaller  colleges  could  afford  to  meet  the  idea  of  physical  cul- 
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tiire  with  an  adequate  faculty  of  instruction,  rather  than  allow 
athletics  to  ap})ear  as  an  annex  1o  the  real  curriculum,  the  good 
might  be  incalculable. 

Once  more  our  lesser  colleges  are  laboring  more  than  the  larger 
institutions  with  academic  traditions  from  the  brute  force  age. 
d'here  is  a  marked  lack  of  finer  courtesies  and  intelligent  fraternity 
Ixitween  chusses.  This  spirit  is,  to  l)e  sure,  not  always  actively 
manifested,  but  is  liable  to  outburate.  In  some  of  these  institutions 
it  is  still  the  custom  to  greet  an  incoming  class  with  rough  and  not 
seldom  indecent  usage.  This  of  course  begets  the  same  spirit  in 
return.  I  do  not  need  to  recount  the  outrages  perpetrated  within  the 
last  five  years  ;  what  1  wish  to  emphiisize  is  that  this  lack  of  a  true 
conception  of  manhood,  while  equally  shameful  for  all  colleges, 
works  most  disastrously  for  the  smaller.  It  is  not  yet  apparently 
possible  to  inspire  our  educational  institutions  with  that  honorable 
sentiment  which  we  call  Christian  as  distinct  from  heathen.  It  is 
liowever  cerfiiin  that  during  the  past  ten  years  very  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  social  life  of  our  colleges. 

Coincident  with  the  preceding  evil,  and  possibly  a  cause  of  it, 
is  the  lingering  of  paternalism  in  college  government.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  Faculties  have  long  ceased  to  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  behavior  or  character  of  boys  sent  to  tbeir  care. 
Police  surveillance  is  no  longer  attempted.  Lights  are  not  put  out  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  church  as  well  as  pra3"er  services  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  d'he  student  is  required  only  to  account  for  his  recitations 
and  examinations,  'rids  is  the  natural  evolution  of  the  age.  But 
that  of  which  we  justl}'  may  complain  is  this,  that  while  paternalism 
goes,  fraternalism  is  slow  to  come  in.  The  very  noblest  and  most 
.influential  {)rofessoi-s  of  Cerman^",  England  and  America  are  those 
who  take  the  >’oung  collegians  into  companionship. 

The  houses  of  our  instructora  must  become  familiar  places  to  the 
students,  while  to  influence  cOs  well  as  instruct  becomes  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Faculty.  In  this  way  a  fraternal  influence  will 
grow  up  all-pf)werful  to  guide  for  good.  Meanwhile  every  relic  of 
jiaternalism  should  be  swept  away. 

I  have  in  mind  a  few  professors  in  our  smaller  colleges  who  have 
dispensed  with  books  as  texts,  using  them  only  as  secondary  helps. 
’I'he  real  text  in  science  is  things.  The  laboratory  method  of 
direct  investigation  is  also  applied  in  history  and  psychology,  as 
well  as  in  biology  and  physics.  In  our  univeraities  this  fact  is  very 
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generally  recognized.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  do,  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  to  analyze  and  then  also  to  synthesize.  This  method 
should  be  adopted  not  only  with  primary  scholars,  but  continued 
in  every  grade.  Nowhere  is  it  now  so  conspicuously  al)sent  as  in 
our  smaller  colleges.  Here  the  book  age  still  continues,  and  les¬ 
sons  are  measured  out  on  the  supposition  that  the  lx)()k  is  essential 
to  mental  discipline.  The  result  is  disastrous  to  the  memoiy,  and 
neglectful  of  the  power  to  directly  discover  truth.  The  lx>okishness 
of  the  cunieulum  of  our  smaller  colleges  is  a  very  prime  difticulty. 
The  museum  should  be  as  prominent  a  feature  of  our  colleges  as 
the  library,  and  as  every  day  practically  useful. 

We  are,  I  think,  not  far  from  the  time  when  all  examinations, 
except  those  for  admission  to  the  institution,  will  l)e  swept  away. 
Admittory  examinations  will  also  l)e  necessary  onh'  where  students 
do  not  come  from  schools  recognized  as  qualified  to  judge  of  tlie 
young  pei’son’s  fitness.  Examinations  lead  to  the  only  serious 
overwork  and  nervous  exhaustion  of  a  college  coui-se.  l)ece[)tion 
is  practiced  by  the  idlei’s,  until  a  moral  code  grows  up  that  coiLsid- 
ers  it  highly  commendable  by  fraud  to  get  through  without  lacing 
plucked.  Colleges  for  women  have  been  the  tii-st  in  this  country 
to  take  action  such  as  I  have  suggested ;  but  colleges  for  men  will 
learn  that  while  the  break-down  of  l)oys  is  not  so  demonstrative  as 
in  the  case  of  women,  it  is  equally  probable  and  fatal. 

Prelimary  examinations  are  at  present  more  essential  in  Eastern 
colleges  than  in  Western ;  simply  because  more  of  our  Western 
States  have  their  educational  systems  organized  on  a  natural  and 
philosophical  basis.  Michigan  Univeisity  is  the  centre  and  heart 
of  all  the  public  and  much  of  the  private  education  of  the  State ; 
quite  as  much  as  the  capital  at  Lansing  is  the  focus  of  all  legisla¬ 
tion  and  executive  functions.  New  York  State  on  the  contrary 
has  no  state  univeisity,  and  no  coherence  of  its  higher  schools. 
The  schools  of  Michigan  are  examined ;  not  their  pupils.  When 
a  school  pa,s.se8,  its  graduates  pass  into  the  university,  as  soon  as 
they  have  reached  the  necessary  grade.  In  New  York,  as  in  some 
other  Eastern  States,  there  are  incoherent  efforts  to  accomplish 
some  such  system,  but  it  is  not  a  system.  The  colleges  are  rivals, 
without  a  university  head.  The  State  has  so  far  neglected  to  create 
a  univeisity  of  the  Empire  State ;  a  step  which  should  Ihj  at  once 
taken.  From  that  moment  all  the  other  colleges  of  the  State  should 
Ik'  entitled  to  become  integral  parts  of  the  univeisity ;  andevcry  high 
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school  and  academy  should  become  a  factor  of  the  colleges,  entitled 
to  send  on  its  graduates  into  any  college  of  their  choice.  Subor¬ 
dinate  colleges,  not  needed,  would  soon  die  a  natural  and  easy 
death.  We  should  be  delivered  from  educational  indigency,  and 
the  fatal  folly  of  pouring  money  into  institutions  that  have  not 
been,  and  will  not  ever  Ihj  able  to  do  more  than  spend  all  they  get 
without  making  any  progress.  We  cannot  afford  tlie  money  ;  above 
all  we  cannot  afford  the  lK)ys  to  keep  alive  colleges  unable  to  front 
with  the  age,  and  give  every  student  as  good  an  education  as  he 
can  get  elsewhere. 

If  the  scope  of  my  i)urj)Ose  allowed,  I  should  l^e  glad  here  to 
enter  a  plea  for  the  final  completion  of  that  grand  system  of 
national  education  which  wjus  the  dream  of  Jeffereon;  and  for 
establishing  which  Washington  left  a  generous  Ijequest.  We  have 
at  Wjishington  almo.st  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  national  uni¬ 
versity,  a  university  which  should  crown  all  othei's,  and  to  which  they 
should  point ;  so  grandly  ecpiipped  that  nothing  in  the  world  would 
compare  with  it.  We  shall  never  have  our  true  Federal  Union 
until  we  are  one  in  a  deeper  than  political  sense ;  are  one  in  our 
intellectual  and  moral  purposing.  I  can  conceive  nothing  nobler 
than  forty-four  States  federated  in  a  system  of  education,  reaching 
from  every  kindergarten  to  state  univei-sities;  all  of  which  center 
finally  in  a  national  univei-sity  at  the  nation’s  capital.  The 
completion  of  such  a  scheme  is  of  vitjd  interest  to  the  detached  and 
fragmentary  colleges  scattered,  without  mutual  relation  or  unified 
purj)Ose,  over  the  continent.  (Concluded  next  month.) 


LESSONS  ON  THE  AUTHORS,  HENRY  W. 
LONGFELLOW. 

E.  W.  BARRETT,  MILKORD,  MASS. 

Birth  ! 

\  place. 


Parents  ■{ 


of  Puritan  descent, 

John  Alden,  an  ancestor, 
father,  a  lawyer, 
people  of  wealth  and  -culture, 
of  good  social  standing, 
lived  in  city, 

think  of  Whittier’s  early  home  and  position. 
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Education 


every  opportunity, 
had  private  teachers, 
college  graduate, 
entered  college  at  14, 

Hawthorne,  a  classmate, 
studied  law, 

travelled  and  studied  abroad, 
visited  many  European  countries, 
a  good  student, 
careful  and  diligent, 
took  high  rank  as  a  scholar. 

Compare  with  |  whHtkr,  etc. 


Occupations  < 


wrote  poetry  at  an  early  age, 
contributed  to  many  periodicals, 
taught  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin, 
professor  at  Harvard  for  18  years, 
devoted  to  literary  work. 


Character 


always  cordial, 

earnest  and  sincere,  Bryant  more  serious, 

studious ;  true  poetic  nature, 

amiable  and  refined, 

kind  to  children,  gentle  and  tender, 

affectionate,  frank  and  candid, 

much  individuality, 

fond  of  home. 


Personal  Appearance  •{ 


Style  ^ 


height — medium, 
forehead — broad  and  full, 
eyes — blue,  deep  set, 
brows — overhanging, 
hair — white  and  long, 

cheerful  and  hopeful, 
winning  and  attractive, 
benignant, 

compare  with  others. 


expression 


simple, 

melodious, 

always  careful  and  pure, 
never  satirical, 
not  much  humor, 
artistic,  skillful, 

not  labored  ;  spontaneous,  from  the  heart, 
common-place ;  familiar, 
simple  sentiments, 

subjects  human  emotions  and  affections 
I  expression  original, 

[  understood  by  all, 
fond  of  simile, 
used  many  allusions. 
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Works  -j 


prose 


poetry 


f  Outre-Mer, 

J  Hyperion, 

Kavanagh, 

not  as  successful  as  his  poeras, 

’  ,  (  Evangeline, 

long  poems  | 

[  Psalm  of  Life, 

Ship  of  State, 

best  known  ^  The  Golden  Legend, 
J  j  Excelsior, 

]  [  Evangeline, 

lyrics  and  songs, 
ballads  and  sonnets, 

f  patriotism, 
subjects  -<  slavery, 
f  places. 


Other  interesting  subjects :  “  The  Cniigie  House,”  “  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Arm-Chair,”  “  The  Birthday  Celebration,”  etc. 

Learn  a  few  select  poems  and  review  them  frequently.  What 
makes  the  “Psalm  of  Life  ”  so  popular?  Longfellow  was  not  a 
philosopher.  Was  he  an  idealist?  Did  he  draw  many  of  his 
subjects  from  study  and  research  ?  Do  you  find  anything  bitter 
or  ironical  in  his  works  ? 

We  can  make  much  of  the  lessons  drawn  from  Longfellow’s  life. 
Biographical  study  serves  its  purpose  when  the  inner  lives  of  men, 
their  methods,  moods  and  virtues,  are  revealed. 

Longfellow’s  heart  went  out  to  little  children.  This  is  why  they 
loved  him.  In  innocence  and  simplicity  he  was  their  equal.  The 
sweetness  of  life  and  light  which  he  possessed,  was  shared  with 
them.  He  talked  to  them  and  not  of  them.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  ivs  their  companion. 

Their  own  thought,  hopes  and  childish  aspirations  came  again, 
expressed  in  simple  words  and  phrases,  but  with  such  wondrous 
power  that  their  eyes  instinctively  turned  heavenward. 

His  life  was  one  harmonious  whole, — a  living  poem — honest, 
true  to  itself,  entertaining  naught  of  falsehood  or  pretension. 
Catholic  in  taste,  universal  in  sym[)athy,  interested  in  all  mankind, 
leaning  to  neither  caste  nor  class,  he  stands  for  humanity. 

The  world  is  full  of  love  and  beauty.  This  he  pointed  out  to 
us.  He  was  hopeful.  He  has  made  us  hopeful. 
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SHOULD  EXAMINATIONS  BE  ABOLISHED? 

GEO.  M.  STEELE,  LL.D.,  AUBURXDALE,  MASS. 

rr'^HE  pendulum  of  public  sentiment  when  it  has  swung  to  one 
J-  extreme  is  pretty  likely  to  go  U*  the  other.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  oscillation  in  the  matter  of  school  examinations. 
The  extraordinary  stress  once  laid  on  the  value  of  these  agencies 
in  an  educational  process  luis  l)een  gradindly  relaxing  for  some 
years  past  and  now  we  hear  the  cry  in  several  quartern  that  they  are 
not  only  useless  but  something  wome.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this 
position  is  quite  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  other  ? 

Formerly,  and  in  some  of  our  secondary  schools  and  academies 
till  quite  recently,  it  wtis  customary  to  have  examinations  of  all  the 
classes  at  the  end  of  each  term.  There  was  much  “  jx)mp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  ”  about  these  performances.  There  were  committees 
and  visitors  and  parents.  Sunday  clothes  and  much  greeneiy  and 
other  appointments  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 
The  examinations  were  oral  and  occupied  each  class  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  corresponding  to  the  time  which  had  been  given 
to  the  daily  recitation.  The  teacher  conducted  the  exercise,  using 
his  discretion  and  frequently  not  a  little  skill  in  adapting  his  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  making  more  or  less  show  of  se¬ 
curity  and  setting  forth  the  exhibition  to  as  good  advantage  as 
possible.  The  committee  looked  wise,  occjisionally  putting  in  a 
“  |>oser  ”  to  the  student,  and  perhaps  starting  a  discussion  which 
the  pupils  enjoyed,  especially  if  it  was  somewhat  protnicted  I  The 
final  report  came  out  characterizing  each  chiss  by  some  symbolic 
expression  intended  to  represent  comparative  approximation  to  j)er- 
fection  or  otherwise. 

Doubtless  all  this  had  some  slight  value  in  it.  There  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest  and  excitement  created.  Sometimes  it  furnished  a 
motive  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  jtossibly  there  was  some  in¬ 
crement  of  intelligence  through  the  effort  made.  But  so  far  as 
furnishing  a  test  of  scholarship  or  familiarity  with  the  subject 
studied  is  concerned,  it  was  almost  farcical.  In  a  class  of  twenty, 
in  an  hour’s  time,  each,  of  course,  could  have  scant  three  minutes, 
allowing  nothing  for  interruptions.  It  would  be  almost  purely  a 
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matter  of  chance  whether  some  specially  alxstruse  and  difficult 
topic  or  some  (luestion  that  would  almost  answer  itself  should  come 
to  any  i)articular  individual,  and  in  any  case  the  indication  it  would 
give  of  the  j)upirs  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  would  btj 
of  the  very  smallest.  Then,  too.  the  possible  motive  which  the 
teacher  might  have  to  show  off  his  class  to  the  best  advantage, 
though  no  douV)t  it  would  in  many  cases  be  sternly  resisted,  would 
add  to  the  inutility  and  uncertainty  of  the  whole  effect. 

But  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  because  such  examina¬ 
tions  as  I  have  described  are  so  nearly  valueless,  that  there  is  no 
profitable  and  essentially  valuable  method.  To  wholly  abandon 
this  element  in  a  coui'se  of  study,  would  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
leave  out  a  very  important  means  Iwth  of  discipline  and  of  acquisi¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  nearly  certain  that  in  none  of  our  schools  has  the 
perfect  ideal  in  this  respect  l)een  actualized :  but  in  our  best 
schools  certain  methods  are  pursued  which  unquestionably  give 
most  desirable  results.  Of  these  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  brief 
occasional  reviews  with  a  written  recitation  once  in  say  three  or 
four  weeks.  This  enables  the  pupil  to  gather  up  in  a  compact 
form  and  in  their  logical  relations  the  topics  and  discussions  gone 
over  in  the  daily  recitations.  'Phis  when  fairly  tried  has  been 
found  of  great  profit.  Then  after  the  general  review  and  at  the 
close  of  the  period  devoted  to  a  f>articular  study,  let  there  be  the 
same  oj)portunity  to  })ut  together  in  the  mind  the  elements  of  the 
whole  subject  so  that  the  pupil  will  l)e  able  to  present  it  as  “  in 
a  nutshell,’’  and  not  only  to  present  it  hut  to  ret.ain  it  for  future 
use.  This  would  imply  a  written  examination  of  al)out  two  hours, 
furnishing  an  opportunity  for  delil)erate  consideration  and  state¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  involved.  As  |>reviously  intimated  an  orsil 
final  examination  or  even  a  written  one  limited  to  the  usual  recifix- 
tion  period,  would  l)order  pretty  closely  on  the  useless. 

An  exception  may  most 'likely  l)e  allowed  in  the  case  of  very 
small  classes.  Where  there  are  only  two  or  three  pupils,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  an  exclusively  oral  examination  may  l)e-  Ix'tter.  But 
probably  in  such  cases  one  {)artly  oral  and  partly  written  would  be 
superior  to  either  exclusively.  For  there  are  at  the  best  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  each,  even  if  it  were  always  possible  to  use  either.  A 
little  oral  cross-questioning  skilfully  used  may  best  indicate  the  real 
familiarity  (or  the  opposite),  of  the  pupil  which  would  not  l)e  ap¬ 
parent  in  a  written  exercise.  Still  on  the  whole  and  in  a  chvss  of 
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fifteen  or  twenty  the  advanUiges  on  the  side  of  the  extended  wi  itteii 
examination  largely  preponderate.  Among  these  there  is  the  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  one  of  a  training  in  expression  —  the  act  of  com¬ 
position.  This  though  recognized  is  not  commonly  estimated  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  full  value.  It  is  worth  more  than  almost  any  amount 
of  rhetorical  exercises  on  subjects  assigned  by  teachei-s  or  selected 
by  the  pupil.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinary  written  recitation  gives 
something  of  this ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  more  likely  to  be  reli¬ 
ance  on  a  verbal  memory  of  the  matter  in  the  text-lx)ok  or  in  the 
lecture,  while  in  the  more  general  examination  there  is  the  indica¬ 
tion  more  or  less  of  the  thought  of  the  pupil  in  connection  with 
the  subject.  It  is  true  that  in  such  writing  the  anxiety  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  a  short  time  is  likely  to  prevent  much  care  as  to 
style  and  neatness  of  expression  ;  but  there  are  other  highly  desir¬ 
able  qualities  that  are  developed  in  this  way  that  would  not  lx*  un¬ 
der  any  other. 

One  point  more  is  of  importance,  and  that  is  the  intluence  that 
such  an  examination  iis  I  have  described  should  liave  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  stiitus  of  the  pupil.  Let  me  say  frankly  that  1  do  not  re¬ 
gard  any  examination  per  »e  as  properly  a  final  test.  At  the 
best  there  are  casual  circumsUnces  which  enter  largely  into  the 
case  and  are  apt  to  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  outcome. 
The  physical  condition  of  the  examinee,  any  tempoiarv  anti  acci¬ 
dental  state  of  mind,  the  character  of  the  topics  proposed  which 
may  be  at  one  time  not  only  widely  different  from  what  they  are 
at  otheis,  but  much  less  sensible  and  less  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  students  familiarity  with  the  general  subject,  and  many  t)ther 
conditions,  may  affect  the  result.  We  all  know  how  uncertain  are 
the  examinations  for  entrance  to  college — sometimes  the  bestschol- 
ar  makes  a  partial  failure  and  gets  conditioned,  while  his  duller 
fellow  piisses  up  without  exception.  It  is  this  that  leads  to  the 
concession  of  many  who  nevertheless  do  not  favor  admission  by 
certificate,  that  no  examination  nor  examiners  can  so  well  deter¬ 
mine  the  preparation  of  a  student  for  college  as  the  teacher  or 
teachers  who  have  had  the  training  of  him. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  obvious  objections  to  making  the 
daily  recitation  record  the  exclusive  test.  Most  teachers  know 
that  an  individual  who  is  very  accurate  and  ready  in  the  daily  re¬ 
citations  makes  a  much  poorer  show  in  the  long  review  lessons,, 
and  cuts  a  sorry  figure  in  the  final  examination. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  test  of  acquaintance  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  a  combination  of  the  results  of  the  daily  record  and 
the  final  examination.  Some  moderate  fraction  of  the  latter — 
from  one  fifth  to  one  third,  varying,  perhaps,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances — to  four  fifths  to  two  thirds  of  the  former. 

One  objection  to  the  final  examination  with  the  undei-standing 
of  its  coming  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  that  an  indolent  and 
careless  student  may  take  the  opportunity  to  make  up  for  past  de¬ 
linquencies  by  a  hasty  but  intense  effort.  This,  of  coui*se,  is  al¬ 
ways  imminent^  but  we  cannot  wholly  rid  oui-selves,  by  any  sys¬ 
tem,  of  similar  liabilities.  Still  on  the  plan  of  the  combined  test, 
the  disadvantages  here  involved  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


LA  Ml  SERE. 

ANNIK  8.  HAYWARU,  BOSTON. 

“  Qu'as-tu  done,  qu’as-tu  done  ; 
Pauvre  coeur,  pauvre  cceur, 

Que  tu  bats  dans  luon  sein 
Si  tuinultueusemeut  ?  ” 

“  Pas  mon  cieur,  pas  luou  cceur  ; 
C’est  bien  la  inisere 
Qui  la  bat,  qui  la  bat, 

Pour  se  inettre  en  liberty. 

Car,  trop  «^troite  est  la  inaison, 
Quoique  large  son  ^tendue, 

Pour  la  mis^re  qui  la  demeure, — 

II  faut  se  refugier  dans  les  nues. 

Ah  !  les  murs  de  ce  cceur 
Qu’ils  la  serrent !  qu’ils  1^  serrent ! 
“  Mets  moi  en  liberte, 

Je  t’implore,  je  t’iinplore.” 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  MYTH  IN  MODERN 
EDUCATION. 

MISS  KLI.A  L.  CJUPTILL,  PORT  ANUKLKS,  WASH, 

(OONCLUDKD.) 

There  is  a  written  which  forbids,  in  the  school-room,  the 
use  of  that  pre-eminent  chissic,  the  Bible,  Ix'cause  of  the  danger 
in  its  use.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  hare  superstitions 
and  sensationalisms  of  heathen  religions,  those  in  control  display  a 
shortsightedness,  amounting  to  blindness,  as  they  sit  and  nod  ajn 
proval.  or  shout  an  encouraging  Bravo!  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
danger  signal  be  raised  here  too?  Lastly,  the  reason  most  fre¬ 
quently  and  urgently  given  is,  that  mythology  furnishes  the  best 
material  for  the  development  of  the  child's  imagination. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  hius  Ix^en  a  vast  amount  of 
talk  about  the  develojiinent  of  imagination,  there  are  no  reported 
results  lieyond  a  slight  increase  in  the  sale  of  text-l)ooks  on  psy¬ 
chology  and  the  memorizing  of  a  few  high-sounding  txnms.  Stji- 
tistics  wouhl  reveal  an  incredibly  small  nund)erof  teachers  who  are 
able  to  give  clear  cut  answeis  to  half  a  dozen  questions  upon  the 
nature  of  tlie  human  mind.  How  few  primary  teachers  there  are 
who  really  know  to  what  end  the  culture  of  imagination  should 
attain,  the  laws  governing  it.  its  operations,  its  relations  to  the 
other  mental  ojierations,  its  dei>endence  ujion  memory,  the  need  of 
exercising  it  by  the  side  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  more  than 
all  else,  that  all  its  operations  must  have  their  foundation  in  /rw/Zi. 
It  is  far  too  common  a  notion  that  imagination  is  something  law¬ 
less  and  erratic,  which  needs  to  Ix^  made  more  so.  before  it  can  be 
said  to  have  i-eached  its  fulh'st  development.  Those  who  lalxu- 
under  this  delusion,  should  be  given  credit  for  the  power  of  dis¬ 
cernment  which  they  disjilay  in  selecting  the  ancient  myth  foi-  the 
accomjilishment  of  this  design.  I'lie  end  certainly  justifies  the 
means. 

Psychologists  agree  in  telling  us.  and  live  minnU^s’  oliservation 
of  a  child  at  [)lay  reinforces  the  stittunent.  that  imagination  is  more 
vivid  in  childhood  than  in  mature  age.  Happily,  then,  the  teacher 
is  relieved  of  all  responsibility  of  <1evelopinfi  this  grand  faculty. 
But  the  delicatt^  task  of  trahihvf  it  is  still  hers,  and  under  her 
guidance  it  will  be  either  made  or  marred. 
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[.<el  her  uiulerstaiul,  first  of  all,  that  imagination  is  the  only 
faculty  which  needs  constant  restraint,  and  that  the  foundation 
work  for  its  culture,  should  be  upon  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 
She  must  remember  that  imagination  is  like  a  fmctious  young  colt, 
that  must  be  broken  to  harness  and  taught  to  work  side  by  side 
with  its  more  sedate  companions ;  and  that  even  then  the  tendency 
will  l)t“  to  go  at  a  galloj),  or,  at  best,  a  keen  canter.  Surely  she 
will  soon  see  that  whip  and  spur  are  superfluous  in  the  operation 
and  that  the  oidy  necessary  aid  will  be  a  tight  rein,  held  by  a 
firm,  guiding  hand. 

Again,  teachem  think  they  are  stimulating  the  imagination 
when  they  are  only  stimulating  phantasy,  the  most  lawless  phase 
of  imagination.  The  Cenbiur,  the  winged  horse,  the  hundred¬ 
headed  dragon  :  the  Minotaur,  arc  all  pictures  of  the  phantasy  and 
appeal  to  phantasy  in  the  child.  Yet,  literature  which  abounds 
in  such  monstrosities  is  given  constantly  in  our  school-rooms 
to-day  and  allowed  to  pjuss  unchallenged,  because  it  is  said  to 
be  a  powerfid  factor  in  the  growth  of  imagination.  Does 
imagination,  the  faculty  most  delicate  and  sensitive,  so  liable  to 
perversion,  so  valuable  when  trained — does  it  need  such  food  Jia 
this  that  it  may  reach  a  perfect  development  ? 

Such  literature  as  this  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination.  All 
that  is  unnatural  and  repulsive  has  l)een  thought  of,  and  Jis  the 
child  listens,  it  is  only  his  emotional  nature  that  responds. 
Memory  has  no  picture  to  rejnoduce.  judgment  and  reiison  have 
not  been  appealed  to,  and  upon  imagination  proj)er,  that  loftiest 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  a  case  of  iussault  and  battery  h;is  Ixjen 
perjtetrateil. 

Now  the  objection  may  Ik.;  made  that  all  Greek  myths  are  not 
horrible  and  repulsive.  But  those  which  are  not.,  deal  with  the 
unfrue,  the  iniprolofhle  and  the  irnposnihle.  That  which  the  child 
rectognizes  as  utterly  impossible  overwhelms  rather  than  stimulates 
Ins  imagination.  But  let  an  incident  seem  real,  and  show  j)Ossi- 
bility  of  being  eclipsed  by  another,  and  the  imagination  l)ecomes 
at  once  desirous  of  sujijdying  that  other.  Therefore,  in  any 
material  for  the  traiuin;/  of  imagination,  let  there  be  margin  wide 
enough  t«)  permit  of  workituf  room  for  it. 

Facts  have  ever  given,  and  will  always  give,  the  most  acceptable 
fiction,  and  fact  always  calls  for  idealization  before  passing  over 
into  the  realm  of  fiction.  Present  undistorted  facts,  then,  to  the 
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child  mind,  and  then  help  him  to  idealize  them — to  dress  them  up, 
as  it  were,  in  bright  clothing,  and  in  an  amazingly  short  time  the 
child  will  learn  to  do  this  for  himself.  Develop  imagination  as 
muscles  are  developed.  The  same  law  underlies  both — good  food 
and  proper  exercise. 

Another  objection  may  Ihj  made  here,  namely,  that  children  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  prosy — that  they  need  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  wonderful.  True ;  but  wonders  did  not  cease  with  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  Era,  Our  children  live  among  wonders  of 
which  an  ancient  Greek  had  not  the  faintest  conception.  The 
greatest  wonder  is  that  which  seems  incredible  but  is  yet  true. 
Ancient  mythology  was  wonderful  but  not  true.  Here  again  the 
teacher  must  make  a  reasonable  choice,  which  will  be  governed  by 
what  she  considers  best  for  the  child’s  immagination, — a  wonder¬ 
ful  truth,  ora  wonderful  fiction.  Fiction  may  burst  upon  the  world 
and  set  men  to  talking  excitedly,  and  a  few  years  later  be  laid  on 
the  shelf,  labeled  “  sensationalism.”  But  truth,  still  more  strange 
than  fiction,  whenever  it  bui’sts  upon  the  world,  carries  humanity’s 
progress  with  it  as  it  goes  ringing  down  the  ages.  Let  a  teacher 
beware  how  she  chooses  fiction  remote  from  our  own  period. 
There  is  little  of  it  which  retains  its  efficacy  through  the  sweeping 
changes  of  time.  But  let  her  have  no  fear  of  going  too  far  back 
in  her  search  for  truth,  for  it  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for¬ 
ever.  Unchangeableness  is  inherent  in  it.  It  is  the  same  now  as 
when  in  the  l)eginning  it  was  with  God,  and  will  be  the  same 
until  the  last  man  has  looked  into  the  face  of  his  God  and  seen 
what  truth  is. 

The  world  is  so  full  of  grand  facts  that  it  seems  like  travesty  to 
pass  them  by  and  occupy  the  child  mind  with  lesser  things.  The 
grand  opportunities  for  the  culture  of  the  imagination,  every  day 
given  and  every  day  flung  away,  in  the  class,  in  reading,  geogra¬ 
phy,  history,  language  and  draw  ing,  ought  to  call  a  halt  in  the 
matter  of  myths  all  over  the  land,  until  teachers  have  analyzed 
myths  and  their  avowed  reasons  for  giving  them.  This  done, 
together  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  material  recommended  by 
psychologists,  the  myth  would  be  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  course  of  study. 

Compare  briefly  the  fact  of  Columbus’  voyage,  with  the  myth  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  decide  which  is  better  for  the  imagination  of 
children.  The  Argo  was  a  gallant  ship,  manned  by  a  brave  crew. 
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but  their  mission  was  only  to  procure  a  Golden  Fleece  which  was 
possessed  of  magic  power.  They  had  with  them  the  witch  maiden, 
who,  by  her  wiles,  could  extricate  them  from  any  difficulty  which 
might  befall  them.  The  point  of  climax  of  the  story  is  where  the 
Fleece  is  secured,  even  though  guarded  b\'  the  horrible  serpent, — 
such  a  horrible  serpent, — well  calculated  to  produce  a  case  of 
“nerves”  rather  than  of  imagination.  The  Argonauts  at  last 
returned  to  their  native  land,  worn  out  and  disappointed  old  men. 
We  do  not  even  read  of  the  use  the  Fleece  subserved  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Santa  Maria  was  not  a  noble 
ship,  she  served  well  the  enterprise  of  her  daring  commander. 
There  is  no  diameter  in  ancient  mythology  which  can  awaken  in 
children  the  reverence,  the  pity,  the  admiration,  the  warm  enthu¬ 
siasm,  the  love  of  native  land,  as  can  the  brave,  persistent 
Columbus.  His  mission,  too,  charms  them  as  they  realize  that  the 
land  they  love  was  unveiled  by  the  tireless  energy  of  this  solitary 
man,  and  even  very  young  children  may  be'  made  to  realize  that 
what  they  see  about  them  is  not  all, — that  the  influence  of  that 
voyage  four  centuries  ago  can  never  be  estimated  while  the  sun 
continues  to  set  over  the  Americas. 

Any  teacher  who  has  read  the  two  stories  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  difference  between  the  open-mouthed  astonishment 
with  which  one  is  received,  and  the  lively  interest,  the  question¬ 
ings,  the  imagination  and  the  sentiment  which  greets  the  other. 
The  story  of  Columbus  is  one  which  children  love  to  hear  over  and 
over  again.  Let  them  hear  it  as  often  as  they  wish,  and  let  them 
think  and  feel  and  imagine  about  it  as  much  as  they  are  prompted 
to — the  element  of  truth  is  so  strong  in  it  as  to  prevent  erratic 
results. 

How  many  children  who  have  the  names  of  Perseus,  Theseus, 
and  numberless  others,  jumbled  up  with  the  Medusa’s  head, 
Golden  Fleece,  Minotj\ur,  serpent,  magic  sword,  and  what-not, 
have  never  been  told  of  Phidias  and  his  art ;  have  never  been 
shown  a  picture  of  the  Parthenon,  told  about  it  and  asked  to  think 
of  its  white  marble  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  ?  Surely  the  exer¬ 
cise  would  l)e  a  profiUible  one,  leading  the  child  mind  to  dwell 
upon  this  triumphant  structure,  first  originated  in  the  imagination 
of  a  great  artist,  and  then  by  his  skill  becoming  a  shining,  symmetr 
rical,  beautiful  fact,  before  which  generations  have  bowed  in  wonder 
and  admiration. 
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Is  it  not  true  that  the  man  of  tlie  most  vivid  imagination  is  the 
man  who  sees  best,  hears  most,  thinks  most,  compares  most,  and, 
in  short,  knows  most?  Was  wliat  is  called  the  powerful  imagina¬ 
tion  of  George  Eliot,  the  result  of  a  mind  stored  with  unrealities, 
or  was  it  the  result  of  the  facts  which  touched  her  life?  What 
made  her  name  great  in  the  world  of  letters,  but  her  knowledge  of 
language,  added  to  the  habit  of  keen  olwervation  ?  Onr  poets,  too, 
spent  hours  watching  and  listening  to  Nature.  And  when  the 
imagination  of  Newton  wiis  stirred  by  the  fall  of  an  apple,  and  the 
imagination  of  Franklin  pierced  the  clouds  in  search  of  a  spark 
of  lightning,  it  was  only  through  knowledge  and  thought  that  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  possible.  Then,  whether  it  be  for  the  invention 
of  a  telegraph,  or  the  composition  of  a  new,  grand  strain  of  music» 
or  the  chiselling  of  a  high  ideal  in  a  block  of  marble,  the  l)est 
trained  and  most  cultured  imagination  is  needed;  and  only  this 
has  any  teacher  the  right  to  strive  for. 

Pi  actically,  then,  if  the  teacher  makes  use  of  all  the  objects  of 
education  in  the  school-room,  of  all  that  is  fui  nished  by  Nature, 
and  by  the  best  poetry  of  our  own  day,  she  will  have  no  time  or 
inclination  to  read  to  her  puj)ils  the  ordinary,  worse-than-useless 
myth  which  is  concocted  for  piimary  education. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  out  of  at  least  five  yeai-s’  experiment 
with  child  imagination  by  our  own  teacheis,  there  is  no  report  of 
definite  results  reached.  The  only  testimony  it  luis  ever  been  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  to  hear  of  the  results  of  the  reading  of 
myths  is,  that  “  the  childien  sat  very  still  and  liked  them.”  A 
dumb  show  is  a  most  unprofitable  thing  to  conduct  in  a  school¬ 
room,  and  when  children  refuse  to  sisk  (juestions  upon  what  is  read 
to  them,  something  is  radically  wrong,  and  vigorous  search  should 
l)e  made  for  it.  Never,  uj)on  reading  a  myth  to  pupils,  has  the 
writer  been  greeted  by  a  voluntary  question  which  would  in  any 
way  show  activity  of  imagination  ;  but  the  question,  “  It  isn’t  true, 
is  it?”  is  frequently  asked.  The  teacher  who  does  not  feel  re¬ 
proached  by  this  solitary,  searching  question,  is  too  densely  opaque 
to  ever  become  a  tminer  of  child  mind. 

After  such  a  failure  as  this,  the  writer  one  day  read  to  the  pupils 
a  little  poem,  called  “  Little  Brown  Hands,”  which  is  not  even  a 
classic.  It  begins  : — 

“  They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 

Up  tlirough  the  lonft,  shady  lane, 

Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat-fields 
That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain.” 
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Upon  the  question,  “  How  many  think  they  see  a  little  boy 
here  ?”  a  little  boy  of  nine  years,  forgetting  the  formality  of  the 
proceeding,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  said,  “  O,  I  see  him.  He’s 
barefooted,  with  his  pants’  legs  rolled  up  (an  eager  gesture  accom¬ 
panied  this  last),  and  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  torn  ” —  He 
was  interrupted  here  by  a  mite  of  a  fellow  in  a  front  seat,  who 
broke  in  with,  “  And  he  has  a  pet  cow.”  'riien  another  thought 
he  had  cut  a  switch  and  made  a  whistle  in  the  end  of  it.  The 
whole  poem  was  attended  by  such  satisfactory  results,  until  at  the 
last  stanza, 

“  Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest, 

The  humble  and  poor  l»ecome  great ; 

And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 
Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state.” 

a  little  girl  of  wealthy  parentage  commented  upon  it  in  a  way 
that  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  the  most  pessimistic  socialist. 

This  is  but  a  dim  suggestion  of  what  poetry  means  to  the 
imagination  and  emotions  of  our  school  children.  There  is  more 
material  for  the  stimulation  of  imagination  in  one  stanza  of  good 
poetiy  than  in  pages  of  the  mythical  lore  now  used ;  ami  among  all 
the  myths  which  have  so  far  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  there  is  not  one  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  as  does  a 
simple  red  rose  or  a  pure  white  lily. 

A  kindergaitner  of  New  York  City  tells  of  a  little  boy  rescued 
from  the  slums.  Young  lus  he  was,  he  was  profane,  and  when 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  grew  up,  he  immediately 
and  emphatically  replied,  “  Goin’  to  beat  de  ole  woman.”  The 
teacheis  realized  that  to  that  child  must  be  opened  a  new'  life,  far 
removed  from  the  old,  and  that  his  imagination  and  emotions  were 
the  doorway  to  the  new  life.  Did  they  begin  by  reading  long 
accounts  of  the  wrath  of  gods  and  furies?  No  I  such  a  course 
would  have  been  criminal.  The  institution  believed  in  flow'er  cul¬ 
ture  as  a  means  tow  ard  higher  life,  and  one  day,  after  being  thei*e 
a  week,  the  little  fellow  was  permitted  to  bury  his  face  in  a  huge 
bouquet  of  roses ;  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  “  Oh !  Angels  are 
singing  in  my  noses  !” 

The  imagination  which  can  soar  from  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  to 
the  song  of  angels,  carrying  with  it  all  the  varying  emotions  of 
heart  and  soul,  this  is  the  imagination  wanted  in  our  public  schools  ; 
this  is  the  imagination  which  will  be  secured  by  the  true  education  ; 
and  this  is  the  imagination  which  shall  withstand  the  corruption 
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and  dross  of  the  world,  and  in  the  end  hold  up  pictures  which 
shall  make  the  world  itself  better,  and  purer.  To  this  end  does 
the  true  culture  of  imagination  tend. 

Now  the  question  presents  itself,  “  When  shall  mythology  be 
given  to  the  school-child  ?’*  The  answer,  emphatically,  is  this: 
When  the  pupil  has  developed  the  love  and  power  for  historical 
research.  Not  until  Greek  mythology  can  be  given  unrobbed  of 
its  setting  of  the  art,  poetry,  politics  and  life  of  the  Greek,  has  it 
any  right  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  When  children  have  been 
so  far  educated  that  they  can  appreciate  that  wonderful  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  past  by  weaving  together  in  their  minds  the  events  and 
circumstances  which  made  it  great,  and  can  understand  the  char¬ 
acter  and  manners  of  its  people  ;  when  they  see  mythology  in  its 
classic  dignity,  serving  as  the  very  foundation  stone  of  a  mighty 
nation,  then  will  they,  for  the  first  time,  grasp  its  true  meaning 
and  give  to  it  the  careful  thought  and  study  which  are  its  due. 
Until  that  time  ancient  mythology  will  serve  the  purpose  it  is 
made  to  serve  in  primary  education — that  of  a  hurjahoo  for  small 
children. 


T//E  CONGRESSES  OE  EDUCATION  OF  CHICAGO. 

OABRIEL  COMPAYRE. 

Translated  from  the  French  (Retnte  Pedagogiqwi)  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  sent,  by  direction  of  I>r.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  for  publication  in  Edc 

CATION. 

HAT  we  desire  particularly  to  recognize  and  distinguish  in 
^  ’  this  vast  display  is  what  affects  American  pedagogic  it¬ 
self,  positive  details,  above  aU  the  more  occult  general  principles 
underlying  education,  the  tendencies  bearing  upon  education,  one 
way  or  another;  in  a  word,  the  spirit  of  American  pedagogic. 
Within  our  limitations  such  a  study  can  not  even  lie  sketched  ;  we 
shall  make  note  of  a  few  points  only. 

In  the  fii’st  place,  the  Americans  apjieared  to  us  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  self-perfection,  of  always  advancing  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
forms  toward  the  ideal  of  education.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
which  approaches  proud  contentment  satisfied  with  its  work  and 
seeing  nothing  beyond  what  has  been  accomplished.  “  Onward  ”  is 
their  motto  in  pedagogic  as  in  everything  else.  To  notice  how 
far  they  are  curious  of  the  actions  of  foreigners  is  sufficient  to  find 
out  that  they  ask  nothing  more  than  progress,  inspiring  themselves, 
with  the  example  given  by  other  nations.  We  saw  the  proof  of 
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this  curiosity,  this  desire  to  see  and  to  know  in  their  earnest  visits 
to  our  educational  Expositions.  Like  all  men  of  active  and  vigoiv 
ous  intellect  Americans  Jisk  a  great  many  questions.  They  do  not 
converse,  as  the  French  often  do,  for  the  pleasure  of  repartee,  but 
simply  to  inquire,  to  learn,  to  extract  by  conversation  from  the 
mind  of  their  interlocutor  all  they  can,  to  furnish  them  with  useful 
and  appropriate  information  for  their  avocations.  They  do  not 
expect  to  be  criticized.  They  are  not  at  all  modest,  and  I  would 
not  care  to  make  them  so.  More  than  once,  their  claims,  their 
l)oasting  even,  reminded  me  of  those  amiable  braggarts,  my  dear 
compatriots,  the  Gascons.  That,  however,  does  not  prevent  their 
self-Jiccusation  of  faults  and  imperfections.  Just  because  they  aim 
to  be  the  lirst  in  everything  and  their  ambition  is  to  surpass  all 
others,  their  foresight  gives  them  the  sense  to  know  their 
<leficiencies,  and  consequently,  they  feel  the  necessity  of  looking 
for  better  models  elsewhere.  As  the  composite  architecture  of  the 
magnificent  palaces  serving,  at  once,  for  ornamentation  and  shelter 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  showed  much  less  originality  or  in¬ 
ventive  genius  than  the  ready  imitation  of  all  styles;  so,  as  much, 
right  as  they  have  to  be  proud  of  their  system  of  education,  they 
are  ready  to  introduce  whatever  a  conscientious  study  of  foreign 
systems  shows  to  be  superior.  Neither  do  they  hesitate  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  without  provocation  whatever  may  be  dangerous  or  repre¬ 
hensible  in  methods  already  adopted.  A  number  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  the  congresses  were  significant  of  this  fact.  The  paper 
niad  by  Mine.  Johnston,  professor  at  the  University  at  Oberlin 
estimated  the  advantages  of  co-education,  and  disclosed  its  dangers. 
Mr.  Charles  Little,  j)r()fessor  at  the  Univemity  of  the  Northwest, 
justly  eulogized  the  prosperity  of  American  Universities,  but  mis¬ 
trusted  the  too  utilitarian  tendencies  of  their  instruction.  What 
frank  and  interesting  confessions !  President  Angell  declared  that 
“  sciolism  and  hundmg  are  everywhere.”  President  Blanchard  of 
Wheaton  exclaimed : — “  All  efforts  for  education  will  be  in  vain,  a.s 
long  as  whiskey  shops,  of  which  there  are  7,000  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
<ago  alone,  are  allowed  to  be  open.”  Superintendent  Lane 
acknowledged  that  there  are  few  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write;  but  on  the  other  hand,  “that 
the  numlx^r  of  those  is  considerable,  whose  moral  education  is 
absolutely  neglected.”  Professor  Hale  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  laments  that  “  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Doctor  of  Sciences  are  carelessly  conferred  by  very  mediocre 
establishments.  Among  facts  belonging  to  a  different  class.  Bishop 
Samuel  Fallows,  ascribing  the  evil  to  the  incessant  and  enormous 
growth  of  the  population,  said  “  that  60,000  places  are  at  present 
lacking  in  the  elemenbary  schools  of  Chicago  for  chikben  of  an 
educational  age.” 

A  people  who  makes  so  public  an  examination  of  conscience  is 
hardly  a  people  infatuated  with  itself.  It  is  evident  that  the 
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Americans  deeply  feel  the  insufficiency  of  efforts  already  accom¬ 
plished,  iis  great  as  they  may  be ;  in  search  of  new  perfections, 
they  scrutinize  the  waj^s  of  foreignei-s  not  from  idle  curiosity  but 
for  their  own  instruction  and  improvement. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seemed  to  us  that  in  this  search  after  per¬ 
fection,  the  United  States  incline  to  look  for  models  in  Germany 
rather  than  in  England  or  France.  We  already  knew  that  Ameri¬ 
can  students  preferred  German  to  French  uni  verities;  and  that 
those  among  them  who  go  abroad  voluntarily  pass  by  Fails  to  go 
to  Berlin  or  Vienna.  But  different  sections  of  the  congresses 
demonstrated  lx*yond  a  doubt  the  force  of  (jerman  influence  in  a 
country  where  immigration  has  established  so  many  powerful  Ger¬ 
man  settlements ;  400,000,  it  is  said  in  Chicago ;  200,000  and  per¬ 
haps  more  in  New  York  ;  as  many  in  Brooklyn.  An  entire  session 
of  the  congress  of  geneial  education  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  pedagogical  principles  of  Herkirt;  and  the  numlier  and 
character  of  the  participants  in  this  special  congress  revealed  the 
fact  to  us  that  there  is  a  school  of  American  pedagogues  who  swear 
by  Herbart,  and  consider  the  German  phihisoplier  a  teacher  par 
excellence.  VV'^e  were  further  convinced  upon  examining  different 
outlines  of  the  history  of  education  ;  for  instance,  the  one  prepared 
for  the  normal  school  in  Chicago  itself  by  educatois  of  Cook 
County.  French  educatoi's  are  almost  totally  ignored. 

Rousseau’s,  I  believe,  is  the  only  name  mentioned.  The  merit 
of  having  formed  a  theory  of  education  is  attributed  to  Herbart, 
Ziller,  Stoy  and  Rein.  However,  I  have  personal  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  exclusive  predilection  for  German  pedagogic  is 
not  general  in  America.  I  know  that  French  authoi-s  are  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  readily  translated.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  American  mind,  its  good  and  bad  qualities  lx)th  considered, 
has  more  affinity  with  the  clearness,  simplicity  and  social  and  prac¬ 
tical  character  of  the  French,  than  with  the  obscure  depth  of  the 
German  intellect. 

It  is  not  less  true  that  our  influence  (the  French)  in  science  as 
in  education  is  counter-balanced  or  else  compromised.  Zola’s  and 
Balzac’s  novels,  it  is  true,  are  in  every  hand.  French  dancei’s  cre¬ 
ate  a  furor  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago;  so  do  Parisian  fashions. 
But  our  ambition  is  not  thus  confined  ;  nothing  must  lie  neglected 
to  maintain  the  control  of  French  thought,  tliat  the  influence  of 
our  scientific  and  jihilosophic  works  may  consolidate  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  old  France  with  those  of  young  America. 

In  the  third  place,  but  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  complete  this 
analysis  in  the  space  allowed  to  us.  We  shall  refer  to  some  of  oui- 
other  impressions  in  a  rather  confused  style  ;  very  probably,  this 
pell-mell  will  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  reality  of  things. 
America  pedagogic  seemed  to  us  to  present  most  astonishing  con¬ 
trasts;  it  wavers  between  most  contradictory  tendencies.  We  know 
what  part  athletic  sports  play,  how  physical  culture  is  encouraged,. 
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what  eTithusiasin  foot  ball  or  l)a.se  ball  enkindles,  how  rival  teams 
of  different  universities  [)articulary  those  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
challenge  one  another.  We  remembered  having  heard  at  the 
congress  of  physical  education  all  that  can  l)e  said  in  favor  of  mus¬ 
cular  development  considered  as  an  element  of  physical  health  and 
jvs  one  of  the  sources  of  moral  energy. 

One  of  the  nieml)ei‘s  of  the  congress,  however,  Rev.  C.  H.  Payne, 
of  New  York,  began  to  speak,  and,  not  without  indignation  dis¬ 
closed  the  evil  side  of  the  annual  feats  of  athleticism;  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  errors,  excesses  and  “disgraceful  conduct”  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  young  men  who  annually  celebrate  what  the  French  would 
call  “the  Lendit”  of  New  York.  “Their  acts,”  said  he,  “are 
simply  outrageous.  They  make  the  witnesses  of  their  sports 
blush.  I  api)eal  to  all  presidents  of  colleges  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
way  of  practising  athletic  sports.” 

Many  think  that  American  education  essentially  a  training  of 
merchants,  inanufactureis  and  other  practical  men,  should  from  the 
very  beginning  follow  the  principle  of  positive  studies,  elements  of 
scieiuie,  and  all  other  preparatory  studies  for  cultivating  modern 
intellects.  That  is  very  true  of  the  whole  ;  but  mystical  tendencies, 
Froelxilian  reminiscences  are  not  strangers  to  the  American  mind. 
In  this  great  society  of  business  men  and  men  of  the  world,  the 
religious  idea  is  often  suddenly  conceived.  For  insbuice,  at  the 
congress  of  kindergartens.  Miss  Marion  Foreter  Wtishburn  of 
Illinois,  advocated  that  children  should  not  be  taught  how  to  read, 
until  they  have  been  taught  from  the  grand  book  of  nature  how  to 
observe,  listen  and  feel,  “  Ixifore  they  have  heard  the  universal 
language,  the  language  of  symbolism,  which  proceetls  directly  from 
the  heart  of  Hod  to  the  heart  of  man.” 

Another  contrast.  The  utilitarian  tendencies  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  America  are  evident ;  they  were  discussed  during  the  con- 
gres.ses,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Nevertheless  in  no  other 
country  of  the  world  has  the  defence  of  Greek  studies,  i.  e.,  those 
in  the  highest  degree  studies  of  pleasure,  l)een  so  well  pleaded  as 
in  one  of  the  meetings  held  at  Ghicago,  in  which,  against  scarcely 
two  or  three  opponents  more  than  twenty  professoi-s  of  univei’sities 
energetically  maintained  the  pedagogical  rights  of  Hellenism,  in 
the  name  of  tradition,  their  historic  and  intrinsic  worth,  the  l)eauty 
of  the  Greek  language  and  tliat  of  its  literature. 

Is  not  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  contmdictions, 
these  divei*sities  of  opinion,  that  the  mind  of  the  American  peda¬ 
gogue  is  alKive  all  a  free  mind,  which  can  give  full  scope  to  all 
tendencies,  has  no  routine  imposed,  is  untrammeled  by  any  im- 
pei-ative  formula,  and  seeks  unceasingly  and  often  realizes  prog¬ 
ress.  Lil)erty,  whose  Ijeautiful  statue  we  greeted  on  entering  New 
York  liarlx)!',  lives  and  reigns  everywhere  in  the  United  states. 
Liberty  ex|)lain8  tbe  multii)licity  of  schools,  among  which  transat¬ 
lantic  pedagogues  are  distributed,  as  well  as  the  superabundance 
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of  religious  sects  in  a  country  where  Protestantism  in  all  its  forms 
and  distinct  confessions  deals  respectfully  with  Catholicity  ;  where 
the  immutable  amity  of  Catholic  doctrine  itself  is  not  apparent,  and 
universities  faithful  to  the  pure  Jesuitical  spirit  flourish  by  the 
side  of  Catholic  universities  apparently  animated  with  an  entirely 
different  spirit.  For  instance,  that  beautiful  Catholic  University 
at  Washington,  recently  organized  with  so  much  6clat  by  Msgr. 
Keane,  one  of  the  orators  most  attentively  listened  to  at  the  con¬ 
gresses  of  Chicago. 


V. 

As  incomplete  as  this  article  is,  we  would  not  care  to  close  with¬ 
out  fulfilling  the  pleasant  duty  of  succinctly  stating  how  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  delegation  participated  in  the  congresses  of 
America ;  their  active  presence  elicited  comment,  and  led  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  to  bestow  a  compliment,  which  we  know  to  be  exaggerated,  and 
which  must  have  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  extreme  politeness. 
“  If,”  said  he,  “  the  congresses  of  Chicago  have  so  well  succeeded, 
it  is  to  the  French  that  we  owe  their  success.” 

Mons.  Chevrillon,  in  charge  of  the  course  of  English  language 
and  literature  at  the  University  of  Lille,  spoke  several  times,  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  English  as  a  teacher  and  with  the  talent  already 
evinced  in  his  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  on  India 
and  Palestine ;  which  we  trust  will  be  followed  by  articles  not  less 
interesting  on  America.  The  most  appreciated  of  his  lectures  was 
on  a  subject  that  he  well  knows,  “  The  Study  of  Literature  in 
French  Univei’sities.”  He  particularly  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  the  stud}^  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature,  declaring 
that  our  intellect  is  more  in  sym[)atliy  with  the  English  than  with 
the  German.  An  assertion  so  complimentary  to  them,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause  ;  while  the  many  German 
delegates  present,  good-nature(lly  smiled  at  all  the  orator  said 
detrimentiil  to  their  national  language. 

Mons.  Benjamin  Buissori  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  at 
the  congress.  He  is  no  stranger  in  America,  where  the  name  of  his 
brother  is  well  known  among  pedagogues,  and  where  he  himself 
formed  many  relations,  having  had  charge  of  the  French  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit  at  the  Exposition  of  New  Orleans.  One  of  the 
sessions  in  which  he  spoke  oftenest  was  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Harris’s  predecessor  at  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
In  discussing  the  progress  of  elementary  education,  Mons.  Buisson 
presented  a  complete  picture  of  the  situation  of  primary  instruction 
in  France,  exerting  himself  to  show  that  our  curriculum  is  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible,  and  comprehends  all  the  essential  and  even  ac¬ 
cessory  studies,  which  American  educators  are  still  hoping  to  have 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  public  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover  he  expressed  tlie  wish  that  France  would  profit 
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more  and  more  by  the  good  example  given  by  America  in  its 
laws  and  educational  reforms.  We  cannot  better  define  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  on  his  audience  by  our  excellent  colleague  than 
by  quoting  a  sentence  from  The  Texas  Journal  of  Education  which 
in  the  issue  of  16th  of  Se{)teinber  thus  writes:  Mons.  B.  Buisson 

lived  many  yeai-s  in  London,  which  perhaps  explains  that  sugges¬ 
tion  of  English  dignity  which  in  him  is  added  to  the  courteous 
attractions  of  a  French  diplomat.” 

A  particular  grace  seemed  to  emanate  from  the  person  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Mmslle.  Dugard.  As  professor  at  the  Moliere  College 
she  was  well  qualified  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  hist  twelve  yearn  in  our  intermediate  education  of  young 
ladies.  The  subject  was  new  to  most  of  the  American  peda¬ 
gogues,  who  evidently  took  a  great  interest  in  the  explanations 
offered  by  Mmslle.  Dugard  of  our  colleges  for  young  ladies,  their 
curriculum,  the  division  of  studies  and  the  length  of  time  devoted 
to  them  and  the  genenal  s])irit  of  education  of  women  in  our  young 
democracy.  The  Ameiicans  present  at  the  congresses  were  par¬ 
ticularly  attentive  to  the  detailed  explanations  of  Mmslle.  Dugard, 
which  brought  before  them  the  image  of  French  woman,  as  she  is, 
more  and  more  initiated  in  the  ways  of  thought  and  science,  and 
mingling  more  and  more  in  social  life.  Curiosity  was  aroused  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  the  close  of  the  session,  American  teachers 
followed  Mmslle.  Dugard  into  the  passage  ways,  overwhelming  her 
with  questions. 

Mr.  H.  Martin,  director  of  the  advanced  primary  school  at 
Husin,  a  part  of  education  in  great  favor  among  Americans. 
They  gave  undivided  attention  to  his  communications  on  manual 
training,  its  liistory  and  progress,  the  methods  followed  in  France 
for  work  in  iron  and  in  wood,  as  well  as  to  those  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  })rofessional  schools  of  education,  normal  schools  of  every 
kind.  The  cordial  reception  tendered  to  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  specialists  of 
manual  training,  proved  to  him  with  what  gratitude  his  colleagues 
of  America  had  received  his  informations  on  technical  points  of 
our  primary  education. 

Finally,  Mons.  Serrurier,  director  of  a  primary  school  at  Havre, 
read  a  well  received  paper  on  “Economy  in  Education.”  He  soon 
manifested  himself,  Jis  he  is  in  France,  an  apostle  of  education  by 
observation.  Secretary  of  the  society  founded  at  Havre  in  1886 
for  the  propagation  of  scientific  education  by  means  of  stereo¬ 
graphic  projections,  he  at  once  found  in  the  country  of  object  les¬ 
sons  an  intelligent  audience,  adepts  ready  to  develop  his  sugges¬ 
tions. 

I  know  no  better  way  of  finishing  this  too  incomplete  a  sketch 
of  the  woiks  of  the  delegation  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  president,  than  by  quoting  an  extract  from  an  American  jour¬ 
nal : —  “  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  French  delegates  at  the 
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congresses  of  Chicago  won  in  a  special  manner  the  sympathies  of 
their  audience,  probably  because  of  the  intellectual  afhnity  exist¬ 
ing  iKjtween  the  French  and  American  nations.” 

We  shall  respond  to  these  ‘•sympathies,”  and  endeavor  to  give 
new  proofs  of  this  “  intellectual  affinity  ”  by  studying  more  closely 
than  ever  the  pedagogical  works  and  efforts  of  the  great  American 
republic.  We  parted  regretfully  from  friends  who  manifested 
such  cordiality  toward  us.  We  hope  to  see  them  again  in  France, 
and  re])ay  them  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1900,  to 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  them  in  a  last  address  at  the 
closing  session.  In  the  meantime,  correspondence  will  keep  up 
the  relations  formed  in  the  congresses  of  Chicago.  Heading  and 
reflecting  on  the  documents  of  every  kind  so  generously  })laced  at 
our  disposal  will  thoroughly  ac(juaint  us  with  all  that  is  good  and 
excellent  in  American  methods.  For  the  present,  we  are  happy 
to  l)e  able  to  say  that  the  few  weeks  spent  in  America  will  be 
among  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  our  life  ;  we  returned  from 
our  too  hurried  a  visit,  wonder-stricken  by  all  the  educational 
beauties  presented  to  us,  animated  by  a  noble  emulation  in  more 
than  one  direction,  delighted  to  have  seen,  with  what  breadth  of 
thought,  with  what  a  tolerant  spirit,  and  with  what  a  deep  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  social  imporUince  (lueslions  of  education  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  decided  upon . Even  as  we  write,  we  see  in 

imagination,  as  if  we  were  really  still  present,  the  great  halls  of 
Washington  and  Christopher  Columbus  filled  with  an  audience  re¬ 
ligiously  attentive,  in  spite  of  the  noises  outside,  in  spite  of 
screeching  locomotives.  We  see  in  spirit  President  Charles  Bon- 
ney  delivering  his  hundredth  or  two  hundiedlh  address,  not  count¬ 
ing  those  delivered  at  the  congress  of  religions  and  since  ;  imper- 
turlKible  and  dignified,  always  active,  ready  to  speak  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  and  appropriately  on  every  occasion,  he  proved  him.self  niius- 
ter  of  the  situation  ;  undei’standing  how  to  organize  and  direct 
twenty  successive  congresses,  dclilierating  all  vitil  (jnestions  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  he  contributed  more  than  anyone  else  to  justify  the  de¬ 
mand  made  by  the  promotel’s  when  they  thus  addressed  the  wliole 
world : —  “  To  establish  fraternal  relations  among  the  leadei’s  of 
mankind ;  to  review  the  progress  already  attained ;  to  determine 
the  living  problems  to  be  solved;  to  investigate  the  means  for 
further  progress  is  the  cliaracter,  the  aim  (we  add,  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult)  of  the  Congresses  of  the  World’s  Fair.” 
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TFIE  managers  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  lion.  A. 

G.  Lane,  Chicago,  President,  and  Hon.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona, 
Minn.,  Secretary,  have  failed  to  secure  such  concessions  from  the 
Western  Passenger  Association  as  will  enable  them  to  hold  their 
meeting  this  year,  according  to  the  vote,  at  Duluth.  This  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  many,  especially  to  western  teachers.  We 
are  sorry  that  the  e.xpectations  of  those  who  were  looking  forward  to 
this  meeting  as  an  opportunity  for  instruction  and  inspiration  that 
does  not  come  any  too  often  to  the  workers  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
land,  should  not  be  realized.  It  will  become  the  duty  of  eastern  edu¬ 
cators,  however,  to  avail  themselves  generally  of  the  privileges  of  the 
gathering  which  will  now  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  6-13, 
1894.  It  is,  as  our  readers  well  know,  the  largest  stated  educational 
meeting  of  the  world.  A  full  programme  has  been  arranged.  Liberal 
concessions  have  been  made  by  the  railroads.  The  attractions  of  Asbury 
Park  itself  are  very  considerable.  To  meet  and  listen  to  the  men  and 
women  who  will  assemble  on  this  occasion  will  become  a  life-long  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  individual  teacher.  He  will  have  reason  to  l)e  filled 
with  a  new  respect  for  his  grand  calling  and  will  go  home  prepared 
to  do  better  work  than  ever  in  his  chosen  profession.  We  prophesy  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  attendance. 

T^EADEKS  of  Educatiox  will  turn  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
^  terest  to  the  series  of  articles  beginning  in  this  number  under 
the  heading,  — “  The  Critic  at  Sea.  ”  The  writer  has  l)ecorae  too  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  the  “  Preston  Papers,”  “  Snap  Shots,”  and 
other  books  and  magazine  articles  to  need  any  special  introduction  to 
the  teachers  of  America.  While  the  personality  is  veiled,  the  contest 
will  be  waged  in  a  fair  and  honorable  way.  Dr.  Rice,  by  his  style  of 
wholesale  condemnation  and  all  too  wide  generalization  from  inadequate 
data,  has  invited  the  attack.  He  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to* 
the  great  army  of  American  teachers.  The  author  of  “  Preston 
Papers,” — also  a  citizen  of  New  York  city,  a  teacher  of  long  standing 
and  wide  experience  and  a  successful  author — picks  up  that  gauntlet. 
The  same  ground  is  to  be  traversed  which  Dr.  Rice  has  gone  over.  It 
will  be  an  honest,  earnest  effort  to  let  not  only  teachers  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  know  how  these  matters  look  from  the  inside.  Had  Dr. 
Rice  taught  for  ten  or  twenty  years  in  the  schools  of  this  country  he 
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never  could  have  written  such  a  book  as  his  “  Public  School  System 
of  the  United  States.”  Had  he  then  written  a  book  it  would  have 
been  more  true  to  all  the  facts,  but  possibly  not  as  spicy  reading.  He 
seems  at  times  to  have  taken  the  advice  of  him  who  said  that  it  was 
always  best  to  write  the  review  first  before  reading  the  book  to  be  re¬ 
viewed.  His  articles  and  book  have  been  read  by  many  who  were  not 
posted  or  not  qualified  to  sift  his  statements  of  fact  or  test  his  lofty 
and  dogmatic  assertions.  But  the  American  public  is  fair-minded,  and 
we  feel  sure  will  carefully  consider  the  reply  which  is  now  to  be  made. 
That  there  are  weaknesses  in  our  public  school  system  who  denies  ? 
Are  not  our  best  teachers  continually  pointing  them  out  and  seeking 
to  correct  them  ?  That  there  are  some  wooden  teachers  all  admit. 
That  many  improvements  are  possible  our  teachers  not  only  agree  in 
saying,  but  desire  and  gladly  join  in  bringing  about  But  that  Dr. 
Rice  has  fairly  and  truly  and  helpfully  stated  the  case,  the  author  of 
“  Preston  Papers  ”  does  not  believe  and  in  the  series  of  articles  now 
begun  will  make  it  appear  that  he  is  The  Critic  at  Sea.  And  that  too 
often  he  sails  out  upon  waters  of  unknown  depth  and  limits,  without 
compass,  or  rudder,  or  anchor.  We  invite  upon  these  articles,  the 
judgment  not  only  of  teachers  but  also  of  the  great  outside  public 
which  is  profoundly  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  schools  of  America. 

PRESIDENT  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University  presents  in 
the  current  Forum  a  clear  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot’s  administration  of  Harvard  University  for  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  Dr.  Thwing,  himself  a  brilliant  and  loyal  son  of 
Harvard,  handles  his  subject  in  a  masterly  way.  He  shows  clearly  the 
remarkable  power  of  President  Eliot  in  administration  and  in  bring¬ 
ing  a  great  University  into  touch  with  the  life  of  our  day  During 
these  years  the  resources  of  Harvard  University  have  increased  from 
$2,259,990  to  about  $8,390,000.  There  has  been  almost  as  gieat  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  students.  Every  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  broadened  and  strengthened  itself  under  the  quickening  of 
his  virile  powers.  He  is  a  man  of  marvellous  will  and  energy.  He  dis¬ 
cards  precedent,  beats  down  opposition  and  inaugurates  new  measures. 
And,  in  the  main,  these  new  movements  have  commended  themselves 
to  the  judgment  of  the  college  world.  Often,  he  goes  too  far  in  his 
advocacy  of  certain  measures,  but  he  rouses  men  to  thought;  aud 
action,  whether  it  be  to  agree,  or  to  combat,  with  him.  President  Eliot 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  potent  educational  forces  of  our 
time.  His  influence  is  felt  not  alone  in  Harvard  University,  great  as 
it  is  there,  but  wherever  there  are  thinking  men  and  women  all  over 
the  land. 
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WE  are  always  willing  to  have  our  exchanges  quote  articles  from 
Education,  provided  they  give  us  full  credit  therefor.  But 
we  do  object  to  having  articles  stolen  from  us  bodily.  The  latest  in¬ 
stance  of  this  kind  which  we  note  is  in  the  case  of  School  Education, 
published  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., — Sanford  Niles,  editor.  On  the 
front  page  of  their  April  issue,  in  large  letters,  they  announce  four 
articles,  the  first  of  which  is  “The  Unconscious  Element  in  Disci¬ 
pline.'’  Turning  to  pages  six  and  seven  we  find  this  excellent  arti¬ 
cle,  by  Dr.  Henr}'  S.  Baker,  of  St,  Paul,  printed  word  for  word  as  it 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  Education  ;  but  with  no  credit 
of  any  kind.  The  fact  of  its  title  being  so  publicly  displayed  on  the 
front  of  their  magazine,  the  fact  that  the  article  is  printed  under  the 
full  name  of  its  author  but  without  credit  to  us,  and  the  fact  that 
while  a  very  complimentary  notice  of  Dr.  Baker  is  found  among 
shorter  items  there  is  no  word  anywhere  of  correction  and  apology  for 
not  giving  us  due  credit  makes  it  look  as  if  editor  Niles  intended  a 
deliberate  steal.  If  not,  we  must  deprecate  the  parading,  as  a  special 
feature  of  a  magazine,  a  quoted  article.  We  are  pleased  on  the  other 
hand,  to  note  that,  while  our  Canadian  exchanges  quote  very  freely 
from  Education,  they  invariably  (so  far  as  our  observation  goes)  give 
us  full  credit. 

An  important  Educational  Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  during  July  as  a  part  of  the  University  Extension  Sum¬ 
mer  Meeting,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  public  and  private  school 
teachers,  to  college  and  university  professors,  and  to  men  and  women 
who,  although  not  engaged  in  strictly  educational  work,  are  interested 
in  educational  progress  and  development.  Eminent  specialists  will  con¬ 
duct  round  table  conferences.  The  leading  feature  of  the  meeting, 
however,  w-ill  be  a  full  discussion  and  presentation  of  the  Herbartian 
School  of  educational  thinkers.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  intellectual  effort  along  educational  lines  in  Germany  today  is 
due  to  the  work  of  the  followers  of  Herbart,  and  in  this  country  much 
of  the  most  helpful  educational  work  is  being  done  by  men  represent¬ 
ing  the  same  educational  tendency.  The  course  of  study  in  Herbart 
will  include  an  exposition  of  his  theories  and  discussion  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  educational  system  from  the  jirimary  school  to  the  high  school, 
in  the  light  of  Herbartian  theory  and  practice.  The  question  of  how 
to  enrich  and  make  more  etficient  the  work  of  instruction  in  primary, 
intermediate  and  grammar  school  grades  will  also  receive  special  at¬ 
tention,  The  jmssibility  of  arranging  this  excellent  course  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  at  the  very  mod¬ 
erate  price  which  will  be  charged  for  it  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the 
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Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia.  Teachers  who  wish  to 
improve  this  rare  opportunity  can  learn  full  details  of  the  course  by 
addressing  the  University  Extension  Ofl&ce,  111  South  Fifteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

IF  one  would  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  American  educational  aims, 
methods  and  progress,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  paper  read 
by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  before  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Loudon,  Dec. 
18th,  1893,  and  published  in  The  Educational  Times  of  Jan.  1st,  1894. 
Miss  Hughes  does  us  the  same  kind  of  service  that  is  sometimes  ren¬ 
dered  by  an  ideal  friend,  who  with  kindly  and  discriminating  faithful¬ 
ness,  allows  us  to  “see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.”  It  is  one  of  the 
best  results  of  the  Chicago  Congresses,  that  so  many  able  students  of 
educational  matters  were  brought  into  close  touch  with  each  other, 
and  enabled  to  study  by  personal  observation,  the  educational  methods 
of  various  lands.  As  the  delegates  get  home  and  make  their  reports 
to  their  fellow  laborers,  we  get  the  best  and  most  useful  criticism, 
the  study  of  which  should  be  of  lasting  benefit  in  our  schools. 

Miss  Hughes,  among  other  interesting  points,  shows  clearly  the  great 
underlying  reason  why  education  is  more  highly  valued  in  America 
than  in  England.  She  attributes  it  to  the  fact  of  its  political  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  great  political  problem  in  the  United  States  is  how  to 
make  over  the  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  foreign  life,  which  is 
dumped  upon  our  shores  into  the  materials  of  a  strong,  pure,  intelligent 
and  self-governing  citizenship.  Americans  believe,  she  says,  that  the 
public  school  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  She 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  average  intelligence  of  our  citizens,  in 
regard  to  educational  matters.  Two  men,  in  her  estimation,  are  of 
commanding  influence,  and  she  advises  all  Englishmen  who  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  American  thought,  to  read  carefully  whatever  is 
written  or  said  by  these  two  great  educationalists — President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  College,  and  Dr.  Win.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Our  training  schools  and  Colleges  disappointed  her  expectations 
and  she  makes  some  judicious  criticisms  of  them.  Every  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  development  and  application  of  American  educational 
ideas,  should  read  and  ponder  this  thoughtful  address. 


AGAINST  FLIPPANCY  AND  IGNORANCE. 

PROF.  C,  A.  EGOK.RT,  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

IN  a  late  numlierof  the  Century  Maj^azine,  Dr.  Feniow  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  exposes  the  flijipant  and  ignorant  author  of  the  remark 
that  in  Germany,  if  an  owner  cuts  down  one  tree,  he  must  plant 
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two,  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  “  patei  nal  government.”  Some 
people  see  no  difference  l)etAveen  an  efficient  government,  and  a 
paternal  government ;  and  they  imagine  that,  in  order  to  be  free,  a 
people  must  not  allow  its  government  to  enforce  law.  Between 
our  American  looseness  and  European  strictness  in  respect  to  laws 
once  enacted,  there  is,  indeed,  a  great  difference ;  but  it  remains  to 
be  shown  that  this  difference  proves  anything  for  our  system,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  inferior  and  bad.  But,  apart  from  this  view  of  the 
question,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  meet  with  such  nonsensical 
assertions  the  one  mentioned?  Why  will  people  deny  that 
other  nations  may  be  just  as  reasonable  as  our  own?  Why  attri¬ 
bute  all  sorts  of  nonsensical  paternalism,  despotism,  socialism,  etc  ., 
etc.,  to  other  countries  when  a  slight  investigation  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  that,  as  respects  national  freedom,  the  European 
countries,  except  Russia,  are  not  a  whit  Ijehind  our  own  ? 

The  “  February  ”  number  of  “  Education  ”  (page  352)  contains 
an  article  by  H.  E.  Monroe,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  offers  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  such  flij)pancy  and  ignorance  as  it  is  not  ea.sy  to 
match.  The  writer  says  :  “In  Germany,  when  the  roll  is  called 
in  the  morning,  a  policeman  stands  by  and  if  a  child  fails  to  answer 
to  his  name,  the  police  officer  immediately  proceeds  to  the  home  of 
the  father,  and  if  possible,  captures  the  child  and  brings  him  into 
the  school.” 

This  reminds  one  of  the  stories  of  maneaters,  ogres,  giants  and 
other  horrore  of  the  tables  we  used  to  read  in  early  childhood.  The 
mischief  done  by  such  remarks  consists  mainly  in  that  they  foster 
a  ridiculous  pride  in  our  own  people,  afid  thereby  make  it  difficult 
for  sensible  reforms  to  take  root  with  us.  If  it  were  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water  make 
their  own  laws  exactly  as  we  do,  and  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  and  us,  is  in  the  fact,  that  they  mean  what  they  say ; 
and  that  a  law  is  not  simply  passed  for  buncomb,  to  give  the  one 
who  introduces  it  a  lift  politically  or  socially ;  a  reasonable  statement 
of  the  machinery  of  enforcement  would  not  be  difficult.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  any  intelligent  pemon  that  the  statement  of 
H.  E.  Monroe  is  absurdly  false ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  useful 
to  add  that  in  those  European  countries  in  wdiich  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  enacted  by  the  people’s  representative  body,  it  has 
not  been  found  difficult  to  enforce  it.  That  it  is  so  difficult  to  en¬ 
force  such  a  law  in  the  United  SUttes  simply  proves  that  our 
political  system  is  far  from  being  {)erfect,  and  that  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  from  Europe. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDl. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE. 

NINTH  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

PRKPARKD  BY  DR.  CHAS.  .T.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  use  of  Correspondence  Members. 

With  the  Syllabus  for  next  month  the  second  year’s  work  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circle  will  be  completely  outlined.  The  large  number  of 
Reading  members  who  have  registered  in  the  Circle  has  demonstrated 
that  professional  literature  of  the  highest  grade  is  appreciated  by  the 
active  working  teachers  of  to-day.  Correspondence  Members  this  year 
have  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  written  work  that  has  evidenced  careful 
reading,  intelligent  criticism  and  independent  research.  There  should 
be  for  the  next  school  year  a  still  greater  increase  of  membership  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  Corres{)ondence  members  sending  in  written 
work.  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  school  systems  are  invited 
to  address  the  Secretary  concerning  the  interest  of  their  teachers  in  this 
most  valuable  means  of  professional  improvement,  and  individual 
teachers  are  urged  to  enter  now  their  applications  with  a  view  to  next 
year’s  reading. 

I.  Boone’s  Education  in  the  United  States.  Paoes  307  to  325. 

84.  Upon  what  principle  would  you  base  an  argument  for  Na¬ 

tional  aid  to  the  state  public  school  systems  ? 

85.  What  special  educational  demands  have  the  general  gov¬ 

ernment  been  called  to  meet  ? 

86.  What  names  have  been  most  prominently  associated  with 

the  successive  steps  in  the  establishment  of  the  National 

Bureau  of  Education  ? 

87.  What  are  the  two  chief  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa 

tion  ? 

88.  Would  you  deem  it  desirable  that  any  supervisory 

authority  over  the  state  systems  should  be  possessed  by 

the  National  Bureau  ? 

89.  What  remarkable  fact  is  connected  with  the  fund  for  es¬ 

tablishing  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ? 

90.  What  were  the  plans  most  prominently  urged  for  using 

the  Smithson  bequest  ? 

91.  What  is  the  present  chief  function  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 

stitution  ? 
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92.  How  has  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  work  been  pro¬ 

ductive  of  general  scientific  progress  ? 

93.  Under  what  government  organizations  have  the  advances 

ill  our  geographical  and  geological  knowledge  been 
chiefly  made  ? 

94.  For  what  chief  purpose  was  the  Hureau,  now  the  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Agriculture  organized  ? 

95.  Besides  those  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  what 

publications  of  the  National  government  are  of  highest 
general  educational  value  ? 

II.  Baldwin's  Apflikd  Psychology.  Pagks  285  to  339. 

81.  Will  is  the  power  of  self  to  put  forth  voluntary  effort  in 

the  three  forms  of  attention,  choice  and  action. 

82.  Non-voluntary  or  attracted  attention  prevails  in  the  period 

of  childhood,  and  education  develops  it  into  the  volun¬ 
tary  attention  of  matured  will-power. 

83.  Choice  is  the  act  of  determining  what  course  to  pursue  in 

view  of  conflicting  desires  or  motives. 

84.  Action  results  from  choice  and  is  the  final  effort  of  self  in 

the  manifestation  of  will-power. 

85.  The  ability  to  so  educate  the  attention  as  to  concentrate 

all  the  energies  upon  a  given  work  determines  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  in  pedagogy. 

86.  'I'he  basis  of  right  teaching  rests  in  the  development  of 

the  power  and  habit  of  attention. 

87.  True  attention  must  be  secured  through  awakened  interest, 

not  by  compulsory  requirement. 

88.  The  power  of  choice,  or  of  self-determination,  is  the  fun¬ 

damental  element  of  strength  of  character. 

89.  School  discipline  should  aim,  not  merely  to  restrain  evil 

tendencies  but  to  develop  self-restraint  and  right  choice. 

90.  The  power  and  habit  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  char¬ 

acterize  the  person  of  efficient  executive  power. 

91.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  do  as  well  as  to  know. 

92.  Will-culture  along  the  three  lines  of  attention,  choice  and 

action  constitutes  character-training. 

III.  Kay’s  Mkmoky  and  How  to  Improve  it.  Pages  271  to  288. 

62.  How  are  dissociation  and  association  related  to  the  fixing 

of  ideas  in  memory  and  the  recalling  of  ideas  that  are 
held  in  memory  ? 

63.  How  are  ideas  associated  under  the  law  of  contiguity  ? 
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64.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  association  by  successive 

contiguity  as  determining  the  relation  of  ideas  in  the 
memory  ? 

65.  How  does  synchronous  contiguity  differ  from  successive 

contiguity  as  a  condition  of  association  ? 

66.  To  what  extent  or  in  what  way  does  the  power  of  associa¬ 

tion  by  similarity  depend  upon  the  power  of  association- 
by  contiguity  ? 

67.  How  would  you  drill  a  class  of  pupils  upon  a  lesson  in  or¬ 

der  to  best  associate  ideas  by  contigaity  ? 

68.  What  manner  of  presentation  and  of  recitation  would 

serve  to  fix  a  lesson  in  memory  by  association  of  similar¬ 
ity  ? 

69.  To  what  single  proposition  may  the  several  laws  of  asso¬ 

ciation  be  reduced  ? 

70.  What  mutual  relation  seems  to  exist  between  the  physical 

organization  and  the  mental  states  in  this  matter  of  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  ? 

71.  What  general  principle  should  be  present  to  the  mind  of 

the  teacher  as  directing  the  association  of  ideas  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  new  lesson  to  the  class  ? 

IV.  De  Gitimps’  Life  and  Works  of  Pestalozzi.  Pages  359  to  398. 

76.  Pestalozzi’s  return  to  Neuhof,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  and 

now  of  his  latest  labors, 

77.  His  writings  during  this  last  period  of  his  life. 

78.  The  attack  upon  Pestalozzi  made  by  Piber  of  Wurtemberg. 

79.  Death  of  Pestalozzi  while  striving  to  reply  to  Biber’s  at¬ 

tack. 

80.  Characteristic  extracts  from  Pestalozzi’s  “Song  of  the 

Swan.” 

81.  Unjust  self-accusations  and  condemnations  of  his  own 

labors  in  the  “Experiences.” 

82.  His  discussion  in  the  “  Discourse  before  the  Helvetian 

Society,”  his  latest  preserved  writing,  of  social  questions 
that  are  even  to-day  prominent. 

83.  Personal  recollections  of  Pestalozzi  by  Roger  De  Guimps, 

the  author  of  our  book. 

V.  Prkyer’s  The  Senses  and  the  Will.  Pages  282  to  333, 

83.  Imitative  movements  give  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the 

higher  mental  powers. 

84.  Voluntary  imitative  movements  to  be  distinguished  from 

involuntary  movements. 
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85.  Inaccurate  imitations  when  the  action  is  not  simple. 

86.  Unsolicited  imitations. 

87.  Importance  of  surrounding  the  child  during  the  period  of 

most  active  imitative  efforts  with  such  associates  as  will 
supply  right  example. 

88.  Expressive  movements  arise  chiefly  from  imitation. 

89.  Play  of  features  due  to  mere  sensation  often  mistaken  for 

the  act  of  smiling. 

90.  Expressive  smiling  and  laughing  under  incitement  of 

pleasurable  ideas  apparently  of  hereditary  origin. 

91.  The  pouting  of  lips  and  the  protrusion  of  tongue  expressive 

of  earnest  attention'.or  effort. 

92.  A  protrusion  of  lips  as  indicative  of  sullenness. 

93.  Hereditary  origin  of  the  protrusion  of  lips  as  expressive 

of  attention. 

94.  Varying  relation  of  mind  to  the  act  of  kissing. 

95.  Crying,  weeping,  etc.,  hereditary  as  expressive  of  painfu 

emotions. 

96.  Expressive  movements  of  head,  shoulders  and  hands. 

97.  Deliberate  movements  necessarily  the  latest  class  of  move¬ 

ments  manifested. 

VI.  Langk’s  Highkr  Education  of  Women. 

(Completed  last  month.) 

VII.  Morrison’s  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings.  Pages  144 

TO  159. 

85.  The  requirements  of  ventilation  specified. 

86.  System  suggested  for  meeting  the  several  specified  re¬ 

quirements. 

87.  Chimney  plan  for  supplying  the  requisite  amount  of  air 

beneath  the  floor  and  for  removing  it  at  the  ceiling  of 
each  room. 

88.  System  of  air  chambers  beneath  the  floor  supplied  with 

steam  pipes  for  warming  the  air  supply. 

89.  Provision  of  numerous  floor  registers  for  the  general  dis¬ 

tribution  of  the  warmed  fresh  air. 

90.  Special  form  of  floor  register  to  prevent  accumulation  of 

dirt  from  sweepings  and  other  floor  litter. 

91.  Necessity  of  heating  the  ventilating  chimney  in  mild 

weather  when  there  is  no  need  for  heating  the  air  of  the 
rooms. 

92.  Suggested  plans  for  school  houses. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


England. 

Royal  Coininission  on  Secondary  Education  has  been  appointed 
-L  as  anticipated.  It  comprises  seventeen  members.  The  Univer¬ 
sities  are  represented  by  Professors  Rryce  and  Jebb,  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler 
of  University  extension  fame,  and  Sir  Henry  Koscoe.  Secondary 
education  is  represented  by  Dr.  R.  Wormell  of  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttleton,  Headmaster  of  Haileburg  College. 
School  Hoards,  which  are  already  responsible  for  a  small  proportion  of 
secondary  instruction,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds 
Boards;  elementary  teachers  by  Mr.  Yoxall,  the  able  secretary  of  the 
Teachers’  Association,  and  the  County  Councils  which  have  charge  of 
a  large  part  of  the  public  funds  available  for  secondary  education  by 
three  members  among  whom  is  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  well  known  as 
an  advocate  of  technical  instruction.  The  Commission  is  distinguished 
also  by  the  presence  of  three  women,  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Principal 
of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mrs. 
Bryant,  I).  Sc.,  a  teacher  and  writer  of  great  force. 

Scotland.  , 

From  time  immemorial  Scotchmen  have  shown  an  instinct  for  com¬ 
mercial  life  and  have  taken  care  to  give  their  sons  due  preparation  for 
its  demands.  The  need  of  foreign  languages  as  part  of  that  prepara¬ 
tion  has  of  late  been  urged  upon  school  otticials  and  as  a  consequence 
the  Education  Department  recently  sent  a  Commissioner,  Professor 
Herbert  A.  Strong,  to  inve.stigate  the  methods  of  language  training  in 
Belgium  where  the  best  practical  results  from  this  study  are  obtained. 
Mr.  Strong’s  report  (a  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  j)ages)  deserves  wide 
circulation.  It  shows  the  keenest  ap{)reciation  of  tlie  subject,  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  routine  of  school  life,  and  a  clear  eye  for  effective 
procedures.  All  this  is  set  forth  with  a  vividness  seldom  found  in  a 
government  report.  Prof.  Strong’s  “  Summary  of  points  of  interest  in 
the  Belgian  system  of  teaching  Modern  Languages,”  which  is  necessa¬ 
rily  much  less  interesting  than  the  detailed  picture,  is  as  follows. 

(1)  "  Though  the  Belgian  teachers  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  definite 
or  final  conclusion  as  to  many  points  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  yet  there  is  a  prevailing  and  increasing  tendency  to  give 
systematic  instruction  in  conversational  English  ancj  German  in  schools. 

(2)  “  Very  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  masters  of 
modern  languages  ;  there  is  no  fixed  rule  forbidding  the  employment 
of  a  foreigner  as  teacher  in  the  Government  schools  provided  he  has 
been  properly  trained  ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  considered  that  Belgian.^ 
make  the  best  modern  language  masters,  partly  because  the  State  has 
a  sure  guarantee  of  their  previous  training,  and  partly  because  the 
native  teacher,  having  himself  surmounted  the  difficulties  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  taught,  will  be  specially  competent  to  meet  these  difficulties 
when  they  occur  to  his  pupils. 
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(3)  “  Great  care  is  taken  in  Belgium  to  insure  that  teachers  of 
modern  languages  shall  occupy  a  position  not  less  honored  or  respected 
than  that  of  other  teachers,  and  public  opinion  supports  the  academi¬ 
cal  view  of  the  importance  of  the  position  of  such  teachers. 

(4)  “New  pupils  are  but  rarely  admitted  to  the  modern  language 
classes  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(5)  “  By  means  of  {irogrammes  containing  details  of  the  course  of 
instruction  to  l>e  followed,  uniformity  of  progress  is  insured,  and  one 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  a  pupil  passing  from  one  school  to 
another  is  not  subject  to  any  violent  break  in  his  modern  language 
work.” 

(6)  The  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  the  chief  schools  through¬ 
out  Belgium  have  formed  a  “Union.”  Here  follows  the  objects  of 
the  Union. 

(7)  Although  in  Belgium  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution 
it  is  open  to  any  one  to  teach  modern  languages,  the  Belgians  them¬ 
selves  have  more  faith  in  the  teaching  given  in  their  own  public  schools 
than  in  that  given  at  private  schools  or  by  private  teachers. 

Germany. 

The  following  statistics  of  German  Universities  are  taken  from 
Professor  Conrad’s  account  which  formed  the  2nd  division  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Part  of  the  work  “Die  deutschen  Universitatem  ”  prepared  for 
the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  regular  expenditures  for  German  Universities  amounted  in 
1891-92  to  19,912,91.4  marks  or  .'$4,797,100.  This  does  not  equal  the 
entire  cost.  Among  the  items  not  included  are  fees  paid  by  students 
for  lecture  courses  which  are  not  entered  regularly  in  the  financial 
statements  of  the  universities,  because  formerly  they  were  paid  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  professors,  recently  they  have  been  collected  by  the  Quentor 
of  the  university.  Fees  for  clinics  are  also  not  included  in  the  totals 
given.  Extraordinary  expenditures,  i.  e.,  for  building  and  equipments, 
amounted  the  same  year  to  .f!787,292  for  Prussian  and  to  ^1,144,362 
for  other  German  universities. 

Wilh  the  exce])tion  of  .^11,170,  the  income  of  invested  funds,  the 
amounts  above  given  came  from  the  State  Treasury.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  individual  universities  vary  greatly — Berlin  required 
$7)94,429  in  1891-92  of  which  only  l.TO  per  cent  was  derived  from  its 
own  sources.  Leipsic  expended  .$47(),992  of  which  22  per  cent  was 
from  its  own  funds,  Bonn,  Gottingen,  Halle,  $240,000  each.  Breslau, 
Konigsburg,  Munich,  Strassburg  between  $210,000  and  .$240,000  each. 
Rostock  shows  the  smallest  expenditures,  i.  e.,  $79,752,  the  others 
range  from  $120,000  to  $216,000. 

The  average  sum  expended  annually  for  each  student  in  a  German 
University  is  estimated  to  be  $170,  equivalent  to  9  cents  per  capita  of 
the  population.  Of  this  sum  75  per  cent  is  from  state  or  provincial 
subsidies.  The  annual  expenditure  for  a  university  student  at  Berlin 
is  $117,  the  lowest  average  excepting  that  of  Munich,  i.  e.,  $63.  In 
Gottingen,  Kiel  and  Ronigsderg  the  average  is  about  $.312. 

As  regards  the  salaries  of  Professors,  it  appears  that  the  average  for 
all  Germany  is  $1,328.  The  minimum  is  .$300  ;  the  maximum,  $3,024. 
Naturally  the  highest  salaries  are  paid  in  the  largest  universities,  in 
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Berlin  the  average  salary  is  $1,775.  As  regards  fees,  Gottingen  being 
a  university  of  medium  size  is  taken  as  a  type.  Here  the  matricula¬ 
tion  fee  is  $4,  the  auditory  fee,  50  cents,  contribution  to  the  sick  fund 
$1.75.  Medical  students,  and  those  in  chemistry  and  similar  courses 
pay  special  fees  for  laboratories,  clinics,  etc.,  in  amount  about  $1.25. 
The  total  of  the  fees  depends  necessarily  upon  the  number  of  years 
passed  in  the  university  course. 

Civics  in  Secondary  Schools. 

The  new  programmes  for  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  give  special 
prominence  to  civics.  As  a  consequence  the  scope  and  proper  relations 
of  the  subject  in  a  scheme  of  instruction  and  the  best  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  it  are  being  discussed  with  the  thoroughness  and  fullness  charac¬ 
teristic  of  German  professors.  In  a  brochure  on  the  subject  published 
at  Friburg,  Professor  Stoerck  of  the  University  of  Greifswald  main¬ 
tains  that  the  new  subject  should  be  assigned  to  the  professors  of 
history,  that  it  should  be  freed  entirely  from  political  and  religious 
bias  and  that  its  purpose  should  be  to  develop  and  foster  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  social  law,  the  necessity  of  its  existence  ,of  and  the 
equities  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

France. 

Students’  associations  are  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  France.  While  the  Paris  Association  formed  in  1889  is  the 
most  important,  others  are  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Lyons  reports  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  1,  1898,  receipts  $1,599 
of  which  $847  were  derived  from  active  meml^ers  ;  $180  from  the 
state  ;  $200  from  the  Council  General  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 
The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,588,  chiefly  aid  to  students.  The 
association  is  divided  into  sections  corresponding  to  the  different 
university  faculties.  Each  section  has  its  own  fund  for  libraries,  the 
purchase  of  instruments,  organization  of  special  conferences,  etc. 
Catholic  Universities. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  State  faculties  of  Catholic  theology, 
1885,  the  Catholic  church  has  been  active  in  the  support  of  private 
faculties.  The  recent  report  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Lille  fairly 
illustrates  the  spirit  with  which  this  work  is  maintained.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Catholic  Theology  which  the  state  no  longer  offers  was 
conferred  by  the  University  last  year  upon  three  aspirants.  Students 
from  the  other  faculties  entered  the  examinations  for  the  State  de¬ 
grees.  Of  196  law  students  examined,  148  passed  ;  that  is  76  per 
cent  as  against  66  per  cent,  the  proportion  for  candidates  from  the 
provincial  state  faculties  and  72  per  cent  the  proportion  from  Paris. 
Of  medical  students  from  the  Catholic  University  81  per  cent  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  State  Examinations. 

The  proposition  recently  made  in  France  to  admit  students  possessed 
of  the  diploma  of  the  secondary  modern  course,  in  which  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek  is  required,  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  has  renewed  the 
never  ending  controversy  of  science  vs.  the  humanities. 

Riotous  demonstrations  of  students  against  a  professor  who  chances 
to  be  unpopular  or  who  discusses  an  unpopular  theme  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Paris.  The  latest  outbreak  was  in  the  hall  of  the  Sorbonne  on 
the  occasion  of  a  lecture  by  the  eminent  literary  critic,  M.  Bruneti^re. 
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The  causes  were  various,  among  them  was  the  fact  that  M.  Brunetiere 
had  been  elected  to  the  Academy,  thus  defeating  the  well  known  de¬ 
sires  of  Zola,  rhe  champions  of  the  latter  could  be  heard  in  the  din 
crying  out  “  Give  us  Zola.”  Quiet  was  not  restored  until  Professor 
Brunetiere  retire<l.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  his  course  will  be 
resumed.  It  is  interesting  meanwhile  to  note  that  he  has  succeeded 
Biiloz  in  the  editorship  of  the  Rente  des  Deux  Mondeg, 

A.  T.  i. 
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First  Paper.  Dummer  Academy,  South  Bytield  Parish.  Massai^husetts. 

BY  ISRAEL  A.  HERRICK. 

New  Englanders  have  a  pious  ancestry.  The  fore-fathers  left  a 
well-loved  lainl  for  the  unexplored  fastnesses  of  an  unknown 
world  because  that  land  denied  to  them  a  right  they  claimed  for  them¬ 
selves  and  held  dearer  than  their  home,  a  freedom  to  serve  their  God  as 
their  consciences  told  them  they  should.  They  were  men,  for  the  most 
part,  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  places  of  their  birth.  Many  were 
of  considerable  influence  in  the  social  world.  They  were  possessed  of 
sufficient  means  to  gratify  cultured  tastes  ;  they  were  broad-minded 
and  were  building  into  the  future.  The  explanation  of  their  method  in 
colonization  is  found  in  these  conditions.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  people  planted  the  Christian  church  and  founded  the  common 
school  almost  as  soon  as  they  put  into  the  ground  their  seed  for  the 
second  planting.  Their  beneficent  example  has  brightened  the  whole 
educational  history  of  our  country  ;  it  has  reflected  its  influence  into 
whatever  sections  of  the  world  this  New  England  stock  has  penetrated. 
The  piety  of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  blooms  to-day,  in  rich  brilliance, 
wherever  youth  is  being  educated, — whether  in  the  Free  Public  Schools, 
the  Academies,  the  Colleges  or  the  Universities. 

Constant  growth  and  development  has  followed  along  tne  pathway 
of  education  in  New  England.  Notably  pre-eminent,  of  course,  is 
Harvard  College,  dating  back  to  1636.  With  its  establishment  and 
continuance  arose  the  need  of  other  schools  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  prepare  boys  (it  was  always  hoys  then,  there  has  been  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  these  matters  since,)  to  take  up  more  advanced  work  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Gut  of  this  want  rose  the  Academy,  a  secondary  and  tuition 
school.  Four  Academies  lay  claim  to  considerable  antiquity.  Their 
friends  and  Alumni  dispute,  each  the  claims  of  the  others,  to  priority 
of  opening,  organization  or  incorporation.  These  Academies  are 
located  at  Leicester,  Andover  and  South  Byfield  Parish,  Mass.,  and  at 
Exeter,  N.  H. ;  Leicester  Academy,  Phillips  Andover,  Phillips  Exeter 
and  Dummer  Academy.  The  latter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  while 
later  of  incorporation  by  two  years  than  either  Andover  or  Exeter — 
which  were  incorporated  in  1781 — was  opened  to  the  public,  eighteen 
years  earlier,  in  1763;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  preamble  of  the 
act  of  incorporation  alludes  in  the  following  language  : — 

“  Whereas  a  Public  Free  School  hath  ever  since  the  first  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three,  been 
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erected  and  Rupported  a^jieeably  to  the  intention  of  the  inuniticent  donor, 
which  hatli  proved  of  {jreat  and  public  utility  in  »|ualifyin«i  youth  for  tlie  ini- 

K>rtant  othces  of  church  and  state;  and  wliereas  tlie  views  of  the  rlonor  cannot 
*  (‘arried  out  fully  and  completely  without  an  act  of  intM,»ri>oration.*’  Ac,  Ac. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Samuel  Plnllips,  Jr., 
was  liere  fitted  for  Harvard  College  prior  to  1707  and  that,  with  this 
thorough  training,  in  addition  to  assiduous  and  untiring  application 
at  Harvard,  he  was  able  to  take  the  salutatory  there,  in  1771.  He 
projected  Phillips  Andover,  in  1778,  and  he  it  was,  who,  as  another 
has  exju-essed  it,  “snbsid'zeil  a  family  of  kindred  spirits  and  unlocked 
their  hoards  and  hearts.” 

Dummer  Academy  owes  its  existence  to  the  })rivate  munificence  an4i 
public  spirit  of  William  Dummer,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  province 
for  fourteen  years,  from  1710  to  1780.  He  was  acting  Governor  more 
than  six  years  of  this  period.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1077,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  Boston  Grammar  School.  He  resided  in 
England  lor  several  years  prior  to  his  marriage  with  Katharine  Dud¬ 
ley,  a  daughter  of  Governor  Dudley.  William  Dummer  was  a  true 
man  and  guided  the  gingery  colony  through  many  tempestuous  gales 
by  a  rare  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  told  him  when  to  yield 
and  when  to  be  firm.  He  granted  full  liberty  in  non-essentials, 
exacted  obedience  to  the  law  in  essentials,  while  he  drew  all  to  him¬ 
self  by  his  alx)unding  charity  in  judging  the  acts  of  ftthers.  How'  fit¬ 
ting  that  he  of  whom  that  distinguished  educator,  Nehemiah  Cleave- 
land,  said, — “  Happy  the  governor  whether  of  men  or  boys  who 
knows  just  when  to  strike  and  when  to  forbear,”  should  found  a  school 
to  teach  young  men  “the  great  end  and  real  business  of  living.” 

Governor  Dummer  died  in  1701.  By  his  will  he  gave  his  large  farm 
in  South  Byfield,  “  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  Grammar  School 
Master  ”  in  a  “  Grammar  School.”  This  school  was  to  be  taught  by 
one  who  should  “remain  Master  of  said  School  without  removal 
(showing  the  Governor’s  idea  of  the  value  of  perpetuity  in  office),  un¬ 
less  through  sickness,  advanced  years  and  inability,  or  by  a  profligate 
and  wicked  life,  he  shall  be  adjudged  and  sentenced  by  a  majority  of 
the  overseers  of  Harvard  College  to  be  displaced.”  His  gift  included 
a  farm  of  880  acres.  The  first  proceeds  from  its  income  were  to  be 
used,  in  the  words  of  the  testator,  “  in  the  erection,  building  and 
finishing  a  Grammar  School  house  to  be  erected  on  the  most  con¬ 
venient  part  of  my  said  farm.”  A  school-house,  the  first  Academy 
building,  was  erected  in  1702.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  thi.s 
structure  is  in  such  a  state  of  jireservation  that  it  can  easily  be  restored 
to  usefulness  as  a  continual  reminder  of  the  conditions  under  which 
men  of  past  generations  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  avocations  of  life. 

The  old  Mansion  house,  the  residence  of  William  Dummer  and  his 
country  seat  while  governor  of  the  province,  has  been  used  in  turn  as 
a  house  for  the  master  of  the  School  and,  again,  as  a  dormitory  and 
home  for  pupils.  It  is  a  substantial  building,  well-made  and  of  good, 
old-fashioned  construction.  There  is  a  quiet  dignity  in  the  rigidness 
of  its  exterior  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  gentle  life  its  early 
owners  lived.  The  building  is  of  two  stories,  al)ove  which  rise  a  steep 
roof  crowned  with  dormer  windows.  The  gabled  ends,  of  stuccoed  brick, 
rises  till  higher  and  form,  with  the  chimneys,  a  sort  of  battlement. 
Two  of  the  chambers,  probably,  had  tapestried  walls  in  the  governor’s 
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(lay.  There  is  an  antique  circular  doorway.  The  rooms  and  chambers 
are  commodious  and  comfortable.  The  sitting-room,  parlor  and  hall 
are  wainscotted.  A  brick  kitchen  with  old  English  appliances,  in 
which  “  black  Flora  ”  used  to  preside,  is  an  interesting  part  of  this 
historic  house.  The  interior  has  been  altered  from  time  to  time. 

Besides  the  well-appointed  farm  buildings,  several  rods  from  the 
Mansion  house  and  across  the  main  highway,  the  Trustees  of  the  school 
h<dd  other  buildings  in  trust,  which  include  a  handsomely  appointed 
master’s  house,  of  recent  erection,  the  Academy  building  which  con¬ 
tains  Assembly  hall  and  the  first  Assistant’s  recitation  room,  and  a 
new  gymnasium,  the  gift  of  the  younger  Alumni.  These  are  the  main 
buildings  of  the  school.  They  are  situated  on  the  campus,  or  quad¬ 
rangle,  a  plot  of  some  ten  acres  of  land  which  is  bounded  on  its  four 
sides  by  public  highways. 

Dummer  Academy  has  always  been  governed  by  a  board  of  Trustees 
which,  through  a  succession  of  changes  caused  by  the  mortality  of  its 
members,  has  always  included  men  of  marked  ability,  of  sterling  hon¬ 
esty  in  matters  tinanciiil,  and  of  ripe  wisdom  in  intellectual  affairs. 
Rev.  Moses  Parsons  was  a  member  of  the  earliest  Board  by  virtue  of 
his  office  of  Parish  Pastor.  In  his  diary  is  recorded  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  which  he  was  commissioned  January  3,  1763,  to  send  a 
letter  “  to  York  to  Mr.  Moody.”  Later,  we  read  this  interesting  record: 
“  Dummer  Charity  School  ojjened  Feb.  28,  1763.  Preached  upon 
the  occasion  a  public  lecture  from  Isaiah  xxxn,  8 — (But  the  lilieral 
devi.seth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand)  when  Mr. 
Samuel  Moody  of  York  took  charge  thereof.  Said  school  began  the 
next  day,  viz:  Mch.  1,  1763.”  Twenty -eight  scholars  were  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

From  Master  Moody  to  Master  Perkins,  there  has  been  a  long  line 
of  noble  educators  who  have  trained  men  for  every  walk  of  life. 
Among  the  Alumni  are  Senator  Cutts,  Hon.  Rufus  King,  Hon.  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Prescott.  Parker  Cleaveland,  Hon.  Otis  P.  Lord,  Hon.  George 
Francis  Choate,  Rev.  Egbert  Coffin  Smyth,  D.  1).  ;  but  time  and  space 
fail  to  record  the  many  distinguished  SONS  of  DUMMER. 

This  article  would  be  incomjdete  without  special  reference  to  the 
work  of  John  W.  Perkins,  the  }>resent  principal  of  the  school.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  ripe  scholarship,  whose  zeal  and  unflagging  exertions 
for  the  success  of  the  Academy,  have  attracted  to  it  a  race  of  younger 
Alumni  who  are  now  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  their  Alma 
Mater. 

Dummer  Academy  was  established  as  a  fitting  school  for  Harvard 
College  and  this  has  been  its  distinguishing  feature  in  its  long  and 
honorable  history.  High  ideals  and  high  standards  have  been  set  and 
these  have  been  maintained.  It  has  ever  striven  in  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  ])urpose  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  business  of  a  school 
is  to  fit  men  to  act  well  their  part  in  life.  What  Thomas  Hughes  wrote 
of  the  school  of  the  English  boys’  ideal,  Rugby,  is  equally  applicable 
to  Dummer.  He  wrote. 

“  Now  the  theory  of  private  schools  is  constant  supervision  out  of  school; 
therein  differing  fundamentallv  from  that  of  public  schools. 

“  It  may  be  right  or  wrong;  nut  if  right,  this  supervision  ought  to  be  the 
especial  work  of  the  head  master,  the  responsible  person.  The  object  of  all 
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schools  is  m»t  to  ram  Latin  aiul  Greek  into  boys,  but  to  inuke  them  good  Eug- 
lish  boys,  good  future  citizens;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  work  must 
be  done,  or  not  done,  out  of  school  hours.  To  leave  it  therefore  in  the  hands 
of  inferior  men,  is  just  giving  up  the  highest  and  hardest  part  of  the  work  of 
education.  Were  1  a  private  school-master,  1  should  say,  let  who  will  hear 
the  boys  their  lessons,  but  let  me  live  with  them  when  they  are  at  play  and 
rest.” 

Duramer  Academy,  as  has  been  said  earlier,  has  been  true  to  the 
high  ideal  set  by  its  founder.  The  brilliant  oration  of  Maj.  Ben  :  Per- 
ley  Poore,  an  alumnus  of  the  school,  admirably  sets  forth  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  In  it  he  said, — 

“  Talent  is  well  enough  in  its  way ;  but,  for  all  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  tact  is  preferable.  Talent  is  serious,  sober,  grave 
and  respectable.  Tact  is  all  that  and  more  too, — the  life  of  the  live 
senses — the  open  eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  keen 
smell  and  the  lively  touch,  the  surmounter  of  all  difficulties,  the 
remover  of  all  obstacles.  Talent  is  power,  tact  is  skill  Talent  is 
weight,  tact  is  momentum.  Talent  makes  a  man  respectable — tact 
makes  him  respected.  Talent  is  wealth — tact  is  ready  money.  Tal¬ 
ent,  young  gentlemen,  as  I  was  taught,  calculates  clearly,  reasons  log¬ 
ically,  makes  out  a  case  as  clear  as  daylight  and  utters  its  oracles  with 
all  the  weight  of  justice  and  reason.  Tact  refutes  without  contradict¬ 
ing,  puzzles  the  profound  without  profundity,  and,  without  wit,  out¬ 
wits  the  wise.  Governor  Burnett,  a  noted  bishop’s  son, — a  pupil  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton — possessed  any  amount  of  talents,  but  he  could  not 
govern  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Lieutenant  Governor  Dummer,  a 
silver-smith’s  son,  educated  at  a  public  school,  had  tact  which  enabled 
him  to  manage  the  crooked  colonial  sticks  as  a  well  taught  hand 
flourishes  over  the  keys  of  a  piano.  Talent  is  a  very  tine  thing  to 
talk  about,  a  very  good  thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  tact,  as  exemplitied 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  Dummer,  puzzles  the  profound,  is  alway.s 
alive,  always  ready  to  meet  demands,  and  always  ready  to  utter  its 
oracles  with  all  the  weight  of  justice  and  reason.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  the  possessor  of  talent,  and  George  Washington  always  displayed 
great  tact.” 

The  views  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  thus  voiced  by  Hon.  Wm. 
D.  Northend,  at  the  time  when  Master  Perkins  took  charge  of  the 
school,  in  1882  : 

‘‘It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  trustees,  in  whiuh  Miwter  Perkins  most  fully  con¬ 
curs,  to  make  this  a  thoroughly  classical  school, — never  to  be  a  large  scliool, 
but  sufficiently  limited  in  the  number  of  pupils  that  the  teachers  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  each  individual,  and  feel  a  personal  responsibility  not  only  for 
the  intellectual  advancement,  but  ft)r  the  moral  and  social  tone  of  the  youth 
intrusted  to  their  care.  They  are  to  stand  in  the  place  of  parent  jis  well  as 
teacher,  to  govern  as  far  as  possible,  not  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  .severo 
rules,  but  by  appeals  to  the  honorable  impulses  and  manly  instincts  of  tlio 
boys,  to  exercise  the  care  and  show  the  confidence  which  characterize  a  loving 
and  well-ordered  home,  that  we  may  graduate  not  only  scholars  but  men.” 

The  primary  object  of  the  founder  of  this  ancient  Academy,  and 
the  principle  which  trustees  and  masters  since  have  tried  to  perpetu¬ 
ate,  is  the  development  of  character  in  every  son  of  Dummer  so  that 
he  may  take  the  crafty  in  their  own  cunning,  meet  all  mankind  with 
tact,  and  remember,  with  Chaucer,  that  “  Truth  is  the  highest  thing  a 
man  may  seeke.” 
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To  accommodate  readere  who  may  wisli  it,  the  Publishers  of  Education  will  send  po.st- 
|iaid,  on  the  recei]>t  of  ])rice,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Symhoi.u:  Kiuh'.ation,  a  commentary  on  Froebel's  “  Mother-Play,”  by 
Susan  E.  Blow,  is  volume  XXVI  in  the  International  Education  Series,  edited 
by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows:  Atom¬ 
ism,  Development,  The  Childhood  of  the  Race,  The  Symbolism  of  (Child¬ 
hood,  The  Mcaninfr  of  Play,  Old  Liidy  (iairfow'l.  Pattern  Experiences  and 
Vortical  Education,  Miss  Blow  has  iiuMle  an  exhaustive  study  of  children, 
their  nature,  their  feelihgs  their  powers.  She  traces  through  the  period  of 
their  development,  the  processes  that  work  therein  and  arranges  her  facts  and 
conclusions  in  a  logical  and  systematic  order.  It  is  a  book  which  should  he 
reail  in  connection  with  Preyer’s,  The  Child's  Mind.  The  volume  is  a  most 
suggestive  and  interesting  contribution  to  this  notable  series.  In  her  preface 
the  author  tells  us  that  only  half  of  the  book  is  written  and  that  the  rest  shall 
follow  as  soon  as  she  has  time  and  strength  to  write  it.  All  her  readers, 
especially  kindergartners,  will  hope  that  the  promise  may  be  fulfilled.  New 
York:  1).  Appleton  A  (Co.,  1,  5  Bond  St. 

W.  F.  Bradbury  and  (i.  C.  Emery  have  met  the  demands  of  the  hour  in  their 
Algeuka  kok  Beginneks,  which  is  designed  for  use  in  the  upper  grades  of 
grammar  schools.  The  method  of  presentation  of  subjects  is  somewhat  unu¬ 
sual,  the  eipiation  being  the  first  to  he  considered.  Every  step  taken  is  along 
cleared  ground,  and  students  will  find  no  hard  stumps  to  discourage  them. 
The  inductive  method  has  been  followed  and  with  excellent  results.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  such  a  text-book  into  grammar  schools  will  have  a  beneficial  re¬ 
sult  in  developing  the  logical  powers  of  students.  Boston:  Thompson,  Brown 
A  ('o.  Mailing  price,  MO  cents. 

FCx  A  MI. NATION  .Manpai,  IN  Pi.A.VE  Geometky,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  and  G- 
A.  Hill,  is  an  unique  work  of  great  value  to  students  and  teachers.  It  consists 
of  chapters  on  definitions;  on  methods  of  attacking  and  solving  original  prob¬ 
lems;  a  series  of  one-hour  examination  papers  on  each  of  the  five  books  of 
plane  geometry;  and  some  recent  entrance  examination  papers  in  plane  geom¬ 
etry.  'I'he  burden  of  the  work  is  thrown  upon  the  student  using  this  hook  and 
originality  in  making  and  solving  problems  is  encouraged  to  the  fullest  ex- 
Umt.  Boston:  (Jinn  A  (’o.  Price  55  cents. 

Lahokatohy  Stpiues  in  Ei-ementaky  Chemistky,  by  Lelloy  C.  Cooley, 
Ph.  1).,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Vassar  College,  is  designed  for 
beginners  in  the  study  of  chemistry  and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ex¬ 
periments  which  the  students  are  to  make  and  record  observations  thereof. 
The  experiments  are  carefully  graded  and  with  due  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  student.  With  this  book  in  hand,  in  the  laboratory,  chemistry  will  be 
maile  one  of  the  most  fascinating  as  well  as  instructive  of  studies.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.  Price  .50  cents. 
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One  of  the  most  interestinjj  congresses  in  the  “  White  (Mty  ”  was  the  Inter¬ 
national  ('ongress  of  Sunday  Rest,  conducted  by  Cardinals.  Kahhis,  College 
Presidents,  Railn>ad  Officials,  Statesmen,  I^iabor  leaders,  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  officials,  all  of  whom  worked  towards  a  common  basis  for  the 
World’s  Rest  Day.  The  papers  of  this  remarkable  congress  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  editeil  by  W.  W.  Atterbury,  I).  I).,  and  make  a  valuable  volume  in¬ 
teresting  U»  every  man  and  woman.  Published  under  the  title  of  Tiik  Sun¬ 
day  Pbobi.em,  hy  James  H.  Earle.  Roston.  Price  .'K)  cents. 

Part  Three  of  “  The  Book  ok  the  Faih  ”  includes  pages  81  t<t  120.  On  the 
first  page  of  this  beautiful  number  are  pictures  <*f  a  “  Moorish  Barber  Shop,” 
‘‘Egyptian  Shoe  Store,”  a  “Turk”  and  an  “Algerian  Donkey.”  On  page  86 
begins  the  sixth  chapter  covering  from  the  dedication  to  the  opening,  also 
the  naval  review.  Then  chapter  seven  “  The  Government  and  .Vdministration 
Departments,”  fills  out  this  number.  There  is  an  excellent  running  commeut 
on  all  the  subjects, — men,  measures  and  things — coming  under  these  heads 
and  a  wealtjj  of  choice  illustration.  One  gets  a  new  idea  of  the  vastness  and 
grandeur  of  the  work  performed  in  making  ready  for  this  colossal  display,  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  at  New  York  and  at  Chicago, 
and  of  the  immense  and  varied  work  which  our  government  is  successfully 
■carrying  forward.  Everyone  should  itwn  this  superb  work.  Chicago.  The 
Bancroft  Co. 

Mr.  R.  D.  C*)rtina  has  firmly  established  himself  not  only  as  a  teacher  of 
foreign  languages  and  the  conductor  of  a  famous  scho<d  for  languages  but  also 
as  an  author,  his  various  jmblications  having  been  graciously  received  and  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  schotds  and  colleges.  His  best  known  book  is  the  Cohtina 
Method  fok  Learninmj  Si'.a.msh  i.n  Twenty  Lessons.  This  work  is  now  in 
its  eleventh  edition,  and  enjttys  a  poimlarity  as  pleasing  as  it  is  deserved.  It 
is  without  question  the  best  arranged  work  for  learning  .Spanish,  with  (»r  with 
out  a  teacher,  that  is  published.  .\  similar  work  is  that  designed  for  Spanish 
students  to  learn  English  in  twenty  lessons,  being  constructed  on  identical 
lines  with  the  former  work.  Mr.  Cortina  has  also  annotated  and  edited  several 
small  books  in  Spanish,  a  striking  <me  being  .4Mi*.AK<t.  which  has  on  the  page 
op]>osite  the  original  Spanish  the  English  translation.  This  is  a  (commend¬ 
able  feature  and  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student.  Ei.  Indi.ano,  and  Desimtes  dk. 
I..A  Lluvia  are  comedies  for  use  in  schools,  the  former  being  arranged  in  a 
manner  similar  to  Amparo,  the  latter  in  Spanish  only.  .New  York  :  R.  1). 
Cortina;  111  West  .’Wth  St. 

.4  Standakd  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan(jkagk.  Prepared  on  orig¬ 
inal  plans,  etc.  Edited  by  Isiiac  K.  Funk,  D.  I).,  and  <»tliers.  New  York. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Words,  as  Horace  observes,  are  like  leaves  of  trees;  the  (dd  ones  are  drop¬ 
ping  off  and  new'  oues  growing.  These  changes  are  the  necessary  conse(iuence 
of  changes  in  customs,  the  introduction  of  new  arts  and  new  ideas  in  the  sci¬ 
ences.  The  body  of  a  language  remains  tlie  same  and  its  general  rules  govern 
the  introduction  of  all  new  words.  The  rajiid  progress,  in  this  age,  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  growth  of  thought  and  the  spread  of  new  ideas,  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  nice  and  exact  meanings  of  words,  all  demand  that  books  of 
reference,  of  information,  of  definition  be  kej)t  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

In  these  days  everything  that  will  aid  in  the  (juick  transmission  of  thought 
is  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  he  it  appliance,  device,  or  book  its  adoption  and 
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use  is  iniiiiediate.  We  are  all  ever  on  the  outlook  for  what  is  at  once  novel 
and  usahle.  A  new  dictionary  is  perhaps  as  ea{;erly  seized  upon  as  anythinfj, 
and  when  it  )>roniises  marked  and  important  chanjies  and  improvements,  we 
are  intensely  alert  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these  promises  are  vali«l. 

Notwithstamlinjj  the  great  strides  made'in  lexicography  during  recent  yeare, 
as  shown  in  the  “  Century,'’  the  “  International.”  and  other  dictionaries,  we 
are  i)leased  to  welcome  a  new  work,  in  some  respects  as  much  in  advance  of 
those  of  even  a  late  date  as  these  were  in  advance  of  their  predecessors,  even 
including  Samuel  .lohnson’s  masterpiece.  We  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
“  Standard  ”  dictionary,  the  scope  of  which  extends  from  A  to  L. 

VMewed  solely  as  a  word-book,  and  such  it  claims  to  he.  we  doubt  if  it  has 
its  superior.  The  many  and  ra<lical  changes  and  departures  from  the  h»ug  es¬ 
tablished  order  of  arrangement  «tf  words  in  dictionaries  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  “Standard  ”  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  is  m>t  necessary  to 
enumerate  them  here.  In  the  main  and  for  the  most  jjart  every  change 
marks  a  distinct  imi)rovement  and  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  We 
may  question  the  advisability  of  the  system  of  grouping  words  under  prefixes 
and  derivatives  under  some  common  word,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
work,  yet  we  believe  this  t>hstacle  to  ready  reference  is  in  a  great  measure 
palliated  by  tlm  richness  of  the  vocabulary  placed  before  us. 

To  the  editor-in-chief,  who,  we  note  from  the  introductory  papers, 
graciously  yields  the  jialm  of  merit  of  this  work  to  his  associates,  credit  is  due 
for  the  original  and  common  sense,  though  somewhat  radical  plan  adopted  by 
the  “Standard,”  that  of  reversing  the  heretofore  usual  order  of  treatment  aniS 
of  primarily  giving  to  the  reader  the  present-day  meaning  of  a  word  without 
the  usual  impediments,  the  earlier,  or  what  may  be  termed  “historical” 
senses  and  etymology  of  the  wt»rd.  The  system  adopted  to  arrive  at  tJie  accu¬ 
rate,  and  at  the  same  time,  universal  i)ronunciation  of  a  word  by  tefeiTing  aiv,v 
word  of  ambiguous  or  «lisj»uted  pronunciation  to  a  committee  of  philologists 
and  others,  is  to  be  commended.  The  (definitions  appear  sharp,  exact,  aiul 
perspicuous  and  embody  recent  investigations,  .as  is  exemplitied  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  received  by  such  words  as  ainbassador,  closure,  communism,  cop}/~ 

right,  dog,  (the  galloj)  of  a  greyhound  is  an  attractive  example  of  animal  lo¬ 
comotion),  geology,  holiday,  etc. 

The  plan  of  giving  tirst  a  definitive  statement  and  of  following  this  by  one, 
and  in  some  instances  more  than  one,  synonym  followed  in  turn  by  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  use  of  the  word  and  a  quotation,  is  well-conceived,  instructive,  help¬ 
ful  and  interesting;  and  those  upon  whom  the  duty  of  carrying  out  this 
scheme  has  devolved,  may  he  congratulated  on  the  result  obtained.  Most  of 
the  obsolete  words  given  are  such  as  the  general  reader  would  meet  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  their  selection  has  been  carefully  m  ule.  Provincialisms  are  treated 
more  or  less  generally  and  the  slang  words  occupy  a  fair  amount,  if  not  too 
much  sjtace. 

The  brevity  of  the  etymologies,  though  noticeable,  becomes  a  secondary 
consideration  in  a  word-book  such  as  this  and  w’C  find  that  the  room  usually 
occupied  by  these  has  been  allotted  to  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  synonyms,  an¬ 
tonyms,  and  j)repositions.  The  giving  of  antonyms  we  remark  .as  a  new  de¬ 
parture,  hut  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  of  their  extension.  Contrary 
to  the  looseness  that  characterizes  the  references  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
most  dictionaries,  we  are  pleasurably  surprised  to  find  that  those  recorded  in, 
the  “Standard”  are  exact  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  treated  with  an 
exceptional  amount  of  care.  For  once  this  stumbling  block  of  every  book  of 
reference  has  received  the  necessary  attention  for  which  it  calls. 
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An  attempt  at  tlie  systematic  compounding  of  words  is  another  of  the 
“  Standard’s”  innovations  that  would  seem  to  commend  itself  and  while  we 
doubt  the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  it  is  sure  to  find  some  votaries.  It  is 
certain  to  meet  with  generous  criticism  and  opposition  in  some  quarters, 
still  here  is  a  wide  held  for  study  for  such  as  have  time  for  this  investigation. 

While  many  may  challenge  the  a<lvi.sability  of  recording  some  of  the  words 
to  which  place  has  been  given  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  “Standard”  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  carefully  considered  before  admission.  Thus  we 
note  the  words  demote,  gracioeity.  and  inone  are  stigmatized  as  “rejected  by 
the  committee  on  new  words.”  An  attractive  and  valuable  feature  is  the  vast 
number  of  new  (jiiotations,  illustrating  the  correct  usage  of  words,  together 
with  the  source  of  each,  to  chapter,  page,  ami  publisher,  even.  These  <|Uota- 
tions  are  a  striking  part  of  the  “Standard”  and  have  been,  so  far  as  we  have 
investigated,  “located”  systematically  and  correctly.  We  are  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  however,  to  find  that  many  emanate  from  some  of  the  department  edi¬ 
tors  engagerl  on  this  work, — a  mere  matter  of  taste,  of  course,  but  so  conspic¬ 
uous  tnat  one  is  startled  at  the  frequent  recurrence  of  particular  names. 
In  this  connection  we  can  but  admire  the  attitude  of  the  editor-in-chief, 
whose  name  we  find  only  on  the  title-page  of  this  new  dictionary. 

The  illustrations,  in  the  main,  are  good,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  pictures  of  barge,  brougham,  Bastile,  cinerarium,  all  of 
which  are  on  too  small  a  scale.  The  cuts  given  at  dragoon  and  grenadier  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  present  day  realities  and  should  be  illustrative  of 
modern  conditions.  The  uas-relief  of  the  Furies  from  the  Museum  of  Argos 
might  well  have  been  spared  or  perhaps,  better  still,  replaced  by  the  fine 
Krinys  from  Cam*ssa.  Italy  On  the  other  hand,  the  cut  of  the  U.  S.  cruiser 
“(’hicago”  at  acockbill  and  those  at  aqueduct,  bicycle,  bridge,  canal,  college, 
etc.,  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  full  i»age  plates,  of  which  there  are  eight 
in  the  first  volume,  are  superb  triumi>hs  of  lithography. 

Whether  or  not  the  points  to  which  w'e  take  exception  are  considered 
worthy  of  attention  by  the  editors  of  the  “Standard”  only  time  and  successive 
j^litions  will  show.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  new  dic¬ 
tionary  to  teachers,  students  and  others  becaiise  of  the  common  sense  plan  on 
which  it  is  based;  because  of  the  authoritative  system  of  pronunciation  it 
has  adopted;  because  of  its  accurate  and  concise  definitions;  and,  because  of 
the  numerous  and  comprehensive  tables  and  lists  which  are  bt  be  found 
sprinkled  throughout  its  pages. 

The  editors  alnl  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  splendid 
achievement  inasmuch  as  they  have  placed  on  the  market,  a  work,  which  for 
originality  of  conception,  excellence  of  execution  and  superbness  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  tyiK)graphy,  surpasses  any  other  dictionary  extant. 


PERIODICALS, 

Lippineott't  Magazine  for  May  has  among  other  excellent  features  a  timely  article  on 
Americans  Abroad,  in  the  course  of  which  some  good  imints  are  made  on  the  expenses  of  a 

foreign  tour. - With  the  April  numl>er  the  editorial  an«l  business  control  of  the  Overland 

Monthly  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Rounseville  Wildman,  well  known  in  political  and  literary 

circles. - The  May  Arena  closes  the  ninth  volume  of  this  progressive  and  prosperous 

magazine.  Its  pages  now  ntimlter  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  each  month.  Its  i>olicy  of 
giving  audience  to  the  views  of  social  reformers  of  various  schools  of  thought  has  lieen  kept 

steadily  in  view  throughout  its  history. - Harper's  Weekly,  Bazar,  Monthly,  and  Young 

/*eopfe,  are  all  edited  and  published  in  a  way  to  commaml  fresh  ailmiration  for  each  new 

niimiter.  They  cover  a  broad  field  and  minor  the  complex  life  of  the  world. - A  genuine 

story  by  Naixileon  Bonaparte  in  the  April  Cosmopolitan  is  more  than  a  literary  curios¬ 
ity. - l-President  Chas.  F.  Thwing  contributes  to  the  May  Forum  an  appreciative  review  of 

President  Eliot’s  twenty-five  year’s  administration  at  Harvard  I’niversity. - Public  Opin 

ion  has  organized  its  readers’into  a  ('urrent  Topic  Association  for  the  systematic  study  of 

|•ublic  matters. - The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  A)iril  contains  an  inqiortant 

paper  by  Professor  James  .Mavor  of  Toronto,  on  the  English  Kailway  Rate  (piestlon. - 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  continues  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White’s  aide  discussion  on 

New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Scienw,  and  contains  many  other  interesting  features. - 

The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  .Mechanic  Arts  has  established  a  sum¬ 
mer  schrsd  of  Biology,  esiieiuallv  adapteil  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  secondary 

schools. - The  Massachusetts  ploughman  \s  one  of  the  oldest  farm  pajiers  in  the  country 

and  is  ably  eilited.  It  is  an  excellent  family  journal  for  everyone  who  has  even  a  few  feet 
•of  land. 


